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PART I. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE: 


Art. XC.—An Address delivered before the Agricultural 
Society of South-Carolina, September 18th, 1832; by 
Epwarp R. Laurens, Esq. 

(Concluded from page 567.) 


By far the greatest evil, however, which shave-holding 
communities have to contend with, is an intermediate popu- 
lation, without whose presence and daily association with 
our slaves very little regard would be paid,to insurrection- 
ary movements among the slaves themselves, and still less 
to foreign interference. ‘(In considering the evils to be 
‘apprehended from the free people of colour, we must” (in 
the language of the Charleston Memorial, from which I 
shall here quote largely, as expressing in full my. own 
views, and enforcing them by the sanction of a great por- 
tion of my fellow-citizens) ‘* consider the relative situation 
‘in which they stand, both to the whites and to the slaves : 
‘they form a third class in our community, cnjoying greater 
‘ privileges than the slaves, and yet possessing few of the 
‘rights of the master; a class of persons, having dnd exer- 
‘cising the right of moving, unrestrained, over every part of 
‘the State—of acquiring property to an unlimited extent— 
‘of procuring information on every subject, and of uniting 
‘themselves in associations and societies ; yet, still, a class 
‘deprived of all political rights,” (save such as they are in- 
directly possessed of )}—*‘ subjected, equally with the slave, 
‘to our police regulations for persons of colour, and sensi- 
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‘ble, that by no peaceable and legal method, can they 
‘render themselves other than a degraded class in your 
‘community, Now, the very:circumstance of their being 
‘in the possession of a degree of freedom,” creates a thirst 
for its perfection; ‘and the very nature of things will 
‘teach us, that the free-coloured population must be dis- 
‘contented with their situation, and that they will embrace 
‘ the first favourable opportunity” of attaining all the rights, 
privileges and immunities of the whites. ‘ The efforts of 
‘man to obtain any given object, are always proportioned 
‘to the animation of his hepes, or to the energy of his 
‘despair; the hopes of the free-coloured population will 
‘increase with their numbers, and when they shall have 
‘equalled the whites, which it cau easily be shewn will 
‘happen before many years bave passed,* they will ex- 
‘ pect, and claim, all the rights of citizens, which, if denied 
‘them, as they will and must be, will inevitably drive them, 
‘in very desperation, to obtain that by force, which can 
‘be effected in no other way. Then, indeed, will the evil 
‘have become of such a magnitude, as will render it almost 
‘impossible to be removed. One of the most important 
‘causes which mast operate upon the relative increase of 
‘this class, may be found in the well-established fact, that 
‘they will uot emigrate ;+ they have so little to hope for, 


* The ratio of incfease is fully shewn by the following table :— 


Year. Authority, White. Free Col’d. Slaves. Total. 
POL acco GND, ccc cccccsos | : pede 150 
1701,.... Dr, Humphreys, ....-. seces eee ——— - 
) a eee 14,000..... wee. 18,000,... 32,000 
Sp ae 22,000.... 30,000 
1739,....Dr. Hewit oor 40,000.... 40,000 
1753,.... Provincial Census, .... ° eoen niet 

1763,....Dr. Milligan, ......c22 30,000..... .ee- 70,000.... 105,000 
1765,.... Dr. vi - 38,000 eee 85,000.... 123,000 
1790.....U. States» Census, ....140,178.....1,801....107,094....249,073 
1840,....U. States’ Census, ....196,255..... 5... 146,151....345,591 
181),....U. States’ Census, ....214,196.... -o ee 196,365....415,115 
1320,....U.States’ Census, ....237,440.....6,826 ...258,475....512,740 
1830,....U. States’ Census, ....257,863.....7,921....315,401....581,185 


+ Contrary to the at present received opinion, I have not much faith in 
their becoming enamoured of Liberia’s charms; nor do I apprehend that 
much attention will be paid to the invitation of citizen Charles Snetter, who 
ha’ been gazetted in some of our papers as accredited agent from an assoeia- 
tion of eglourd persons in this town, and who having performed the duties 
appertaining to his mission, viz. that of spying out the land, has recently 
issued a manifesto thereof, in whieh he invites his constituents, one and all, 
to fullow his example, and to take refuge in that land, where, to use his 
own words, he is now reposing “beneath the shade of his own vine and fig- 
tree.” 
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‘and so much to dread, from any changé of place, that 
‘they will adhere to the spot of their nativity under the 
‘ pressure of almost any inconvenience, rather than seek to 
‘improve their condition in distant lands. As.they multi- 
‘ply they are bred up to the mechanical arts,” or to the 
performance of such other labours, as in countries, blessed 
with a purer population, are usually discharged by the 
poorer classes of whites, ‘‘ of course they must come in com- 
‘ petition here with these classes, and as, before many years 
‘have elapsed, the quantity of labour must greatly exceed 
‘the demand, employment must be sought where the de- 
‘mand is greater—one class, therefore, must emigrate; — 
‘and, as it is notorious that the free people of colour never 
‘will, the whites must. So, that as the one class fatally 
‘extend their lines, the other yet more fatally contract 
‘ theirs.” 

This is not mere speculation, but a fact which was abun- 
dantly proved ten years ago, and which every day buttoo fully 
exemplifies. Our white artisans and mechanics are driven 
from their honest trades to earn their bread by other means ; 
or to take refuge, from the suicidal counsels of their coun- 
try, in other far distant lands. Let any one, however, who 
would choose impartially to judge for himself, walk through 
the streets of our ill-fated city, and see how certainly—how 
surely, and I might even add, how rapidly, all the mechan- 
ical arts, and all the ordinary avocations of those who are 
forced to earn, by actual labour, that daily bread for which 
we are all taught daily to pray—are becoming overstocked 
by persons of colour, to the ultimate exelusion of the bone 
and sinew of our population—to the ultimate and entire 
exclusion of those who are highly encouraged every where 
but here—here, where worse than savage massacre may yet 
be the consequence of their absence. 

The unhealthiness of our climate is adduced as a reason 
for our having among us but few white operatives. The 
assertion, however, is false in theory, and unfounded in 
fact; for the old established truism, that the supply will 
always equal the demand, convinces us that we have but 
to offer liberal encouragement, and free protection, to en- 
sure ourselves an ample supply of white mechanics, white 
draymen, and white labourers. ‘* Achates,’’* says, ** That 





* A pamphlet generally attributed to the late Major-General Thos. Pinckney. 
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‘our climate will not deter from emigrations, may be safely 
‘inferred from the redundant population of Constantinople 
‘and Bavaria, the head quarters of the plague ;”’ to which 
we may add a fact nearer home, the readiness with which 
all our plantations are supplied with overseers. 

This (the exclusion of our effective white population) is 
the great evil of our intermediate class, and if it be not 
thought sufficient to warrant their entire banishment from 
the State, it should, at least, induce the enactment of laws 
which would prohibit their being, directly or indirectly, 
concerned in any mechanical pursuit whatsoever. They 
should be confined to those offices of ‘*hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,” which are alone their proper sphere 
of action. ‘ But” (from the Charleston Memorial once 
more) ‘‘in another view, the existence of this class among 
‘us is dangerous. We allude to the influence which it 
‘must necessarily have upon our slave population. The 
‘ superior condition of the free-coloured person excites dis- 
‘content among the slaves, who have continually before their 
‘eyes persous of the same colour, many of whoin they have 
‘known in slavery, and with all of whom they associate on 
‘terms of equality, freed from the control of masters, work- 
‘ing when aud where they please, going whither they 
‘ please, and spending their money how they please.”” The 
slave, seeing that comparative liberty has been attained by 
some of his colour, desires it himself; when, were it not for 
the due evidence of coloured persons before his eyes being 
free, he would as soon dream of scaling the heavens as 
attempting so wild,an adventure. ‘* Unlike his freed asso- 
ciate, he works not for himself—he becomes dissatisfied 
with his lot,” and pants after that freedom which he can 
never hope to acquire by purchase or faithful services, for 
the Legislature have, in mercy to the people, done some- 
thing towards closing that door; and, although he be suc- 
cessful in persuading some white man (from honest, though 
ill-founded conviction, culpable interference, or an unenvi- 
able weakness of heart) to become, with him, ‘ particeps 
criminis,” in an evasion of the law, by undertaking to be- 
come his ostensible owner, still the contingency of slavery 
(in event of |:is becoming once more a slave, to pay the debts 
of his ostensible owner) hangs over him, aud no complica- 
tion of ingenuity, or defiance to the law, can skield him 
from this state of uncertainity. ‘In an hour that he knows 
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net of,” the hand of a creditor may once more consign 
him to those shackles from which he had vainly imagined 
himself entirely disenthralled. How fit a subject for the 
most hateful, the most insidious ef plots, does he not in- 
stantly become? His hopes now rest on that course, which, 
if successful, were death to us—a course which offers as 
many inducements to the free-coloured,-as to the bond, 
‘‘for as the shave desires to equal his freed associate, so 
the free man of colour desires to equal the whites.” There , 
is an indentity of interest between the coloured persons of 
both classes, which, associated as they are by cast, and 
connected as they are by intermarriages and friendships it 
were ip vain to attempt to dissolve, it is the interest of the 
free-coloured population to cherish a spirit of discontent 
among the slaves, as they would hope to ayail themselves of 
their assistance in promoting their own schemes of ambi- 
tion—or, if this broad assertion be denied, it is certainly 
the interest of those who have wives and children, and other 
relatives, in slavery, to throw themselves, upon an emerg- 
ency, into the ranks of the slave, and “to carry over to 
their unballowed cause their intelligence and their nume 
bers, and to serve them as channels of communication 
through different parts of the State.” Here, again, | am 
speaking on proved authority, and not from idle specula- 
tion. Denmark Vesey, with whom the conspiracy of ’22 
originated, was a free man, and the partial liberty he en- 
joyed gave him an opportunity of collecting and preparing 
the materials for that plot, and of communicating so ex- 
tensively as he did with the country slaves, without whose 
co-operation those in the city, mad as they appear to 
have been, would never have dared to make an attempt at 
emancipation. 

To abate this nuisance (an intermediate population) 
many projects have been, from time to time, advanced, but 
they are all liable to the same fault, that of tending imme- 
diately to create the very excitement which they are ulti- 
mately intended to obviate. ‘The true policy, although it 
be a stern one, is the entire extinction of the class; and in 
consideration of the political influence* which they indi- 


* It is worse than idle to deny that this class possess a degree of influence 
in Charleston, which might be most fatally exercised; for, independently of 
those who are professedly and avowedly in fawour of an intermediate popula- 
tion, numbers are under their immediate influence; and it redounds but littie to 
the character of our city, than an ordinary trial of a free-coloured person excites 
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rectly possess through the means of their patrons and 
guardians, and the yet more hateful power which many of 
them have over their tenantry among the poorest class of 
whites, the sanatory remedy—banishment—should be ap- 
plied, before they shall have too firmly engrafted themselves 
Gpon the country. I am aware of, and fully appreciate, 
the many inconveniences to whieh this cast would be sub- 
jected, if compelled to emigrate, but | am induced to con- 
sider the partial evils which they would suffer as far prefer- 
able (speaking of our own welfare in contradistinction to 
theirs) to the withering injury they are daily inflicting on 
us, by rendering the tenure, under which we held our pro- 
perty, insecure, and by, from that cause, depreciating its 
actually intrinsic value. 

Iam prepared to be esteemed unwarrantably harsh in 
the several positions which [ have brought before you on 
this occasion ; but, under yoar favourable indulgence, will, 
before you pass sentence upon me, enter into an examina- 
tion of the doctrine of clemency, as peculiarly applicable 
to the present issue. Clemency,* as it is explained by 
moralists and theologians, is decidedly a virtue ; but as it is 
understood by the people in general, it is no less decidedly 
avice. If we advert to the doctrine of clemency as laid 
down by St? Thomas, we will find it explained as not in- 
consistent with the most wholesome severity; but this is 
not the opinion of the people in general, for in their minds 
these qualities (clemeney and severity) are essentially dif- 
ferent, and that which they term severe, is unbesitatingly 
denied to be clement; thus, we may at a glance perceive, 
that the signification given to this word by the people, is 
far different from that which is attached to it by the learned. 
Severity, in the opinion of these last (the learned) is an 
habitual inflexibility of the mind, which will not relax in 
the punishment of crimes, whenever the dictates of right 
reason require that they should be punished. Clemency, 
as also explained by them, is an habitual dispositiom to 


a ay degree of interest among all classes of our population, than almost any 


other legal investigation of which our courts are competent. Witness the late 
trial for assault, with intent to kill, when a plain matter of fact case, which any 
parish court would have settled in five minutes, became subject for two days’ 
deliberation, and where hundreds crowded the hall of justice, betraying as 
much excitement .as ‘could have been manifested at the impeachment of ar 
executive, admired for his virtues, or detested for his crimes. 


* Feyjou’s Moral and Political Paradoxes. 
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lessen the punishment of crimes, whenever the same right 
reason dictates that it should be lessened. _‘‘ Quando opor- 
tet et in quibus gportet,” says St. Thomas, and it is from 
his doctrine that this definition is taken. It is, therefore, 
clear, that so far from an opposition, there is rather an 
agreeable harmony between these two qualities. In further, 
exemplification, that magistrate is clement, in the opinion ee 
of the people, who is to. be wrought upen by the supplica- 
tion of friends—the tears, and feigned repeytance of the 
guilty—the prayers of the widow—the cries of the orphan— 
and all the ‘pomp aud circumstance” of woe—who in- 
dulges the natural softness of his heart, and is induced, 
from these motives, and these alone, to mitigate the punish- 
ment which laws have allotted to criine. Net so with the, eed 
learned: they esteem this no clemeney—the rather mani- 
fest injustice to those whom he is set over; they regard it 
as an undesirable weakness of the mind cloaked under the 
heavenly garb of merey—they look upon bim as a protector 
and encourager of crime—an indirect tyrant of the State, 
and an abettor of all those evils, for the restraint of which 
laws are given. In their opinion, he alone is traly clementy 
who, after duly weighing and- considering all the particu- 
lars and circumstances of a case, is convinced, by the dic- 
tates of right reason, that he ought to lessen the punish- 
ment assigned to a crime by the law, and does lessen it in £3 
consequence of such conviction. This is strictly in con- 
formity with the doctrine already quoted; and we may 
hence infer, that the exercise of true clemency can never 
be arbitrary, or, in other words, that the lessening a punish- : 
ment which the law prescribes for guilt, can never be sup- | 
posed to depend upon the mere will of a magistrate. He 
ought only to lessen it when he finds, after mature consider- 
ation, that it should be lessened; for if the circumstances 
of the case would not justify the exercise of his pardoning 
prerogative, the law should be left to the exercise of its 
own course. There is no middle way, for clemency is a 
moderating virtue, which, if exercised with excessive zeal, 
becomes truly vicious. The just motives for lessening pune 
ishment in various cases, are, for instance, the antecedent 
merits of the convict—the use he may be of to the public— 
his known ignorance of the consequence of his conduct—or 
theinadvertence with which the crime was committed. But, 
in general, unless the circumstances of the case afford just 
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grounds for departing from the letter’ of the law, there is 
no room for clemency, as an undue exercise of*mercy 
would be injustice, and as we might as soon expect the 
same tree to bring forth’ good and bad fruit, as the same 
action to conform to one principle of virtue, whilst it vio- 
lates another, “As of a magistrate, so of a community ; 
and as of enforcing the laws, ‘so-of their enactment. To 
those persons, however, whose natural tenderness of heart 
turns, from the strong remedy which I would apply, to the 
existing evils among us, I would’ prescribe an admirable 
course of conduct, which, whilst it will strengthen avd for- 
tify the heart, shall not lessen its charities, nor abate one 
iota of its kindly sympathy. Let them direct their atten- 
tion tod another subject, and make that the object of their 
compassion ; let them turn their eyes from the fancied and 
imaginary evils to which our free-coloured population would 
be subjected, if forced to emigrate, and think of their own 
wives and children, whom every day subjects to the pessi- 
ble occurrence of calamities of which | will not trast myself 
to speak ; let them think that the evil grows daily, and that, 
ifnot metand grappled with, it will soon become so hercu- 
lean as to hurl them from. their high stand, and fearfully 
make ‘them fee! that weakness which they are now so loth 
to allow. 





Art. XCI—On eradicating the Blessed Thistle, with 
some observations on the properties of the Poison Root, 
Quiona, and Gama Grass ; by AN Exotic. 


Mr. Editor,—I have ofien passed through my neigh- 
bours’ pastures with regret, at witnessing the surface of 
the ground mostly covered with, what I believe is called 
by some, the ‘ blessed thistle ;’ and, from the regard with 
which this weed appears to be held in some folks’ enclos- 
ures, it would really seem to deserve the name; or, that it 
was looked at with hallowed veneration by the owner as a 
national emblem. This thistle keeps at a distance every 
species of stock, and wherever it grows, the grass around 
it is looked at, in vain, by some hungry beast, with anx- 
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tots solicitude. It deteriorates the soil as much as cotton, 
corn, or any other plant; and looks defiance at the ap- 
proach even of the owner.- To attempt to ride through a 
forest of these weeds, requiresahe fortitude of horse and 
rider, nearly as much so as to pass through a musquitoe- 
swamp in silk-stockinet pantaloons; and yet, with all these 
imperfections and hostilities, this weed is suffered to exer- 
cise its rights on our plantations, unheeded and uncontrok 
ed. it isto solicit the attention of planters generally, that 
IT avail myself of the opportunity of your useful paper, in 
suggesting such measures as my practical knowledge af- 
fords, that they may annually attend to, for eradicating this 
obnoxious and useless weed. 

By way of stimulus, 1 will endeavour to convince’ the 
reader, that he who will reap it, may likewise make it use- 
ful. eventually. About the month of July, when the labour 
of the field is lessened, the hands are made to travel rapidly 
over the pasture, as a morning’s job ; and, with their hoes, 
regularly cut down, below the surfece, every one of these 
vexatious, cumbrous productions, until not one is left for 
seed; a wagon, or cart, is then made to pass over the 
same ground, and a boy, with a sharp-pointed stick, with 
which he forks each stalk and throws it into his cart, which, 
when filled, he drives into the cowpen, and thus the noble 
ox is made to trample under foot an enemy which has 
hitherto bid defiance to his horns and teeth. This vege- 
table matter is soon converted into manure, and serves as 
good a purpose for litter in the pen, as any other trash 
which may be put there. 

Agreeably to your request, I send you the seed of, what 
is called here, the ‘ poison root,’ or ‘ poor man’s soap ;’* its 
botanical name I am unacquainted With. its properties 
are certainly valuable to families, and were they generally 
known, as au article of trade it might be made more profit- 
able than the celebrated madder, which Messrs. Dickerson 
& Co. have advised us to substitute for cotton, that we 
may be, thereby, made more thankful for the tariff, as hav- 
ing caused the novelty, at any rate, of a change of culture 
in the South. But to the poison root’s properties. ‘It 
bears, deep in the ground, a large root, which is dug and 
cut up fine, then put into a large pot, or kettle, of the best 


* Itis the Esculus Pavia.—Ed. So. Agricul. 
VOL. V.—-NO. 12. 79 
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water that can be procured—this is boiled well for an hour ; 
the water is then separated from the chips or bits of root, 
and in this liquid may be washed flannels, blankets, and any 
kind. of woollens whatsoever, which it cleanses, and imparts 
a sufiness and brightness to, I have never seen done by any 
thing else, without injuring the colour. It entirely sub- 
dues that bard feeling and offensive-smell, which soap or 
apy otuer substance may have previously imparted to the 
woollen. It is necessary, previous to the use of the root, 
to deprive the cloth of grease spots by means of soap, &c., 
as it doesnot possess the quality of soap in this respect ; 
after using soap, the woollen must be rinsed in clean water 
previous to the use of the poison root. It is said (but this 
I will not vouch for from experience) that to prevent the 
attacks of moths, the clothing which is wasbed in the root- 
liquid should be dried in that state, without rinsing, and be 
packed away for summer. 

Talmost despair of seeing the ripening of the Quinoa, 
or South-American rice, the seed of which you were good 
enough to provide me with. It certainly promises the most 
abundant crep of any thing I have yet planted; yet, its 
fruit has kept the same appearance of ripeuing that it now 
has, for the Jast three months. The most forward grains 
(and a new production seems to go on daily) are yet green. 
Will they all come to perfection at the same time? 

As soon as I saw the Gama-grass seed you sent me, I 
was convinced it was a native of this State, having previ- 
ously noticed it growing on dams and banks artificially 
made. I send you a specimen of it | found in abundance 
growing on the side of a bank thrown up as a fence about 
three or four years ago. Respectfully yours, 


AN EXOTIC. 


Art. XCIU.— Remarks on the ‘* Sketch of the Life of Elz 
Whitney,” §c.3 by A SMALL PLANTER. 


“St. Matthew’s Parish, October 22, 1832. 
Mr. Editor,—T he sketch of the life of the late Eli Whit- 


ney, with some remarks on the invention of the saw-gin, in 
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your Journal for last August, signed “S.” though well 
written, is not altogether correct, especially as far as re- 
gards the origin of the invention, and the dates thereof. 

Though [ venerate the motive of your correspondent in 
thus endeavouring to rescue from oblivion the memory of 
a meritorious individual, and a benefactor of waukind, for 
such, indeed, Mr. Whitney undoubtedly was, yet just right 
is due to others as well as to him. ' 

By the statement of Mr. “S.” the first One of Miller & 
Whitney’s gins was not completed till May, 1799, whereas 
in the year (797, to my certain knowledge, Mr. Miller had 
one in full operation on his plantation on Upton’s creek, 
Wilke’s County, Georgia. 1 visited Georgia the fore part 
of the same year (1797) and after riding over several coun- 
ties, | went to see a gentleman in the upper part of Wilke’s, 
to whom I had letters of introduction. ‘This gentleman 
resided near a Mr. Hatchinson, who lived on a place called 
Clark’s Station, on Clark’s creek, in Gen. Clark’s neigh- 
boarhood. This Mr. Hutchinson had bargained with an 
ingenious mechanic by the name of Lyons, to make a 
machine, to be propelled by the gear of his water-mill, that 
would extract the cotton staple from the seed with more 
facility and expedition than what had hitherto been done ; 
and the said Hutchinson was to pay Lyons a dollar for 
every pound the machine would gin in aday. The said 
gentleman to whom I had letters, and with whom I resided 
while in that neighbourhood, was appointed by the parties, 
to superintend the weighing of the ginned cotton. At his 
request | accompanied him. The machine was put in mo- 
tion on the day appointed, and, from sun-rise to sun-set, 
extracted from the seed six hundred and ninety odd pounds 
of clean ginned cotton. This was the commencement: of 
the existence of the saw gin,* and the first, Tam satisfied, 
that was ever put into operation. ‘There was a great con- 
course of people to see this artificial curiosity, among 
whom were some distinguished characters, eminent for their 
intelligence and enterprize, and all of whom, as far as J 
could understand, looked upon Lyons as the genuine inven- 
tor of the annular saws. 

Some months after this [ went to see Mr. Miller’s gin 
on Upton’s creek (it also went by water) and found, upon 


* In the month of April, 1797. 
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examination, that the picking implements were strait wire- 
teeth driven into a wooden cylinder, and afterwards sharpen- 
ed witha file. ‘They would have answered tue purpose toler- 
ably well could they have been permanenily fastened to the 
cylinder, but the impetus of the operation was too great 
for the substance they were attached to, which giving way, 
the teeth would fly out in the midst of the work and occa- 
sion considerable trouble and loss of time; it was com- 
monly two days ginning a sufficiency for a bag. A Mr. 
Wallace, the steward on the Upton creek plantation, in- 
formed me, that Miller and Whitney, had no elaim on the 
saw-gin, Only for the original principle, and that the annn- 
lar saws undoubtedly were the original invention of Lyons. 
Though there is some dissimilarity between Whitney’s wire- 
teeth and Lyons’ circular-saws, yet the principle of the 
mechanism and construction belonged to Whitney; the 
only diflerence was, circular-saws were substituted for wire- 
teeth. 

Mr. Whitnev resided with Mr. Miller at the time his gin 
was invented, and it was thought that the genius of Mrs. 
Miller was'a powerful auxiliary in promoting the invention. 
She was a lady of first rate qualifications, and had been, 
previous to her espousal to Mr. Miller, the widow of the 
celebrated Gen. Green, to whom she was so affectionately 
attached that she accompanied him through all the cam- 
paigns of the revolutionary war.* This brought her ac- 
quainted with most of the great men in America, civil and 
military, partiewlarly the latter. ‘The great commander-in- 
chief was the bosom-friend of her husband. How gratify- 
ing it must have been to a highly gifted young lady (as she 
at that time undoubtedly was) to be thus initiated into 
a cucle of a first rate characters for prowess, genius and 
talent, in the United States, or perhaps in the world—in a 
society co. me sed of the great Washington and his grand 
compeers. What a school for such a mind!—and what an 
apt scholar she preved herself to be! Her capacious and 
luminions mind was well stored with the richest materials 
for anecdote, of which she was no ways niggardly i in using, 
but without the least shadow of vanity or egotism. Her 
colloquial powers were great; ber voice harmonious, and 
her comyersation fascinating. In short, she was as emin- 


* This I was informed by Mr, Wallace, the steward, and her anecdates of 
he war confirmed it. 
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ently distinguished among women, as her former hus- 
band had been among men. She was capable of shining a 
star of the first magnitude in any female constellation. 

Having to go to Savannah, previous to my return to 
South-Carolina, and having a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Miller, I called at Mulberry-grove to deliver it to him, and - 
thus got acquainted with his amiable and celebrated lady. 
This happened in December, 1797. 


I remain yours, &c. 


A SMALL PLANTER. 






























Art. XCIII.—Answer to Queries of an Observer on the | Be 
Culture of Rice; by Q. E. D. 


(Concluded from page 580.) 






















In your last number, Mr. Editor, | answered the-six first 
questions put by ‘an Observer,” to rice-planters, and pro- 
mised to notice the rest hereafter; in the fulfilment of that 
promise, I now proceed to answer the seventh query, which, 
in order to be intelligible, [ will repeat— 

Will flowing the fields after harvest effectually sprout - 


and rot all the loose ears and grains of rice that may have 


\ No rice-planter ought to be ignorant of the advantage, 
not to say necessity, which exists, of destroying volanteer- 
rice. The difficulty of distinguishing it from the crop-rice 
during the hoeing, the trouble and labour of stripping it, 
and the great pecuniary loss which results from its admix- 
ture with the market-rice, all combine to urge upon us the 
greatest care and attention to this subjeet. Yet, strangeas 
it may appear, there are some planters who take little heed 
of volunteer-rice, and others who regret its existence, with- 
out attempting to eradicate it, until the land becomes so 
entirely polluted as to set all remedy at defiance; while 
some few even boast of the length of time during which 
their people are fed upon this extra crop, as I have heard 
it termed. I recollect, distinctly, seeing one field thrown 
out in consequence of volunteer-rice occupying the whole 
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land, and another, on the same plantation, from which foar 
bushels to the acre were collected previous to the harvest, 
and all this from inattention to the simple precautions re- 
quisite to guard against it, which we shal! presently detail. 

For several years, | have not stripped an ear of volunteer- 
rice, except on the sides of the banks where it is out of the 
reach of water, and where it will necessarily be shelled 
while the people are carrying it to the barn-yard. But to 
proceed to the remedy. So soon as the rice is removed 
from a square, it is best to glean it and put the water on, 
taking care to flow very shallow, so as to allow the sun to 
operate upon the grain, In the course of a week, or ten 
days, it will be sufficienctly sprouted, and we then turn off 
the water: in a few days more, green spots will show them- 
selves in different parts of the field, and we are thus notified 
that it is time to destroy this unwelcome visitor. A deep 
flowing will now put an end to all that has sprouted, or rot 
all which has become swollen, but which had not forced its 
way through the ground. The only caution that I think 
necessary to urge particularly, is, flow shallow. It is well 
known to every rice-planter, that rice will not sprout in 
deep water, and that it will remain sound at a given depth 
for an indefinite time. This subject has been already touch- 
ed upon by one of your contributors, to whose judgment 
and experience, great deference is due; my allusion is to 
Col. Bryan, who is so anxious on this subject, that he ts 
willing to flow without gleaning, unless it can be done im- 
mediately after the harvest. This I have never been com- 
pelled to do; but I certainly would adopt it, rather than 
allow the rice to remain, during the winter, on the ground, 
with the chance of sprouting it in the spring, previous to 
cropping time. 

8. Whether, by this alternate jlowing and exposure, the 
seed of different grasses, which now cause so much labour to 
keep the crops clean, would not be sprouted and rotted as 
surely as the grains of scattered rice? 

Our rice-fields are infested by such a variety of grasses, 
that itis difficult to destroy them all by any one process; 
some wither and die iu the water, while others literally 
flourish and thrive when apparently overwhelmed with 
it; much of it, however, is no doubt sprouted and de- 
stroyed by the flowing noticed in my answer to the last 
query ; yet we do not sprout them as certainly as we do 
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the rice. I do not recollect seeing any attempt to account 
for this, though it seems to me that a reason, at once sfn- 
ple and efficient, cau be pointed out. The seeds of most 
of the grasses are dropped fate in July or early in Angust, 
and are buried deep under the deposits and w: ishings of the 
land, while the rice is dropped upon the surface, afier the 
water has been run off with a view to the harvest. The rice 
on the surface is of course exposed to the action of both water 
aud heat jn a much greater degree than the grass-seed ; 
while the latter requires more heat than the former to swell, 
sprout, and cattse it to vegetate. I: is thus that the grass- 
seed is left in the ground, while the shelled rice is sprouted, 
rotted and destroyed. In order to illustrate and prove my 
position, I will state a case. Suppose a rice-field, not in 
good order, was planted in 1832, and wreated for volunteer- 
rice, as | have suggested, and with success. Now if this 
field is planted in 1833, and not attended im any way, the 
rice, though fairly put into the ground, amd seen fairly out 
of the ground in the spring, will be overrun by grass dur- 
ing the summer, and at harvest-time it will be difficult to 
find the crop. This certainly proves, that althoagh the 
shelled rice was sprouted by overflowing, the grass-seed 
remained uninjured, and required the vivifving ‘heat of the 
summer’s suu to force it from its hiding place. Trenehing 
with the broad-hoe and open-planting, we are aware, have 
been proposed as a remedy for the evils we have been de- 
precating ; but, on light lands, planting without coverme, 
is attended with much and serious inconvenience, and for 
this reason | have not noticed it more particularly. There 
is one circumstance [ had forgotten to mention, from which 
Ihave derived advantage, and which | strongly recom- 
mend to all planters who suffer much from grass. If 
they will pass their seed-rice over a hand-seive, the quan- 
tity of grass-seed obtained* will excite astonishment, ,and it 
should not be forgotten how small a bulk of these diminu- 
tive seeds will plant an acre, and, consequently, how much 
of it we sow with our rice. 

9. Whether a field, so flowed, would not have the stub- 
ble sufficiently rotted to render burning unnecessary in the 
spring 2? 





* About one and a half or two per cent. 
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9. Rice-stubble requires much time, moisture and heat, 
to rot it; a winter is not sufficient to accomplish this pur- 
pose, unless the land is deeply dug and the stubble turned 
entirely in. Even this will not always effect the object 
we have in view, and thus the labour of preparing the land 
for cultivation is much enhanced. 1 once bedded several 
acres of swamp-land, which was very grassy, with the stubble 
on it, supposing that I should destroy the grass, rot the 
stubble, and fertilize the soil by improving its tilth. In the 
spring, when the beds were hauled down, the grass was 
certawly injured, and the soil was foosened, but the stubble 
was not rotted as I expected, and after planting and flow- 
ing, a quantity of trash was left on the land. Now, this 
trash is injarious in more ways than one. It is impossible 
to remove it all with one or two flowings; much of it re- 
mains in and on the land during the whole season, and at 
each dowing produces fermentation and acidity, thus ren- 
dering it necessary to change the water frequently. In 
addition to this, I believe it be the cause or producer of 
bugs, which infest light lands so much, and which often 
compel us to flow at improper seasons and times. In the 
inland swamp, I understand the case to bediflerent ;—but I 
will not touch upon this subject, as you can obtain better 
information from those who cultivate them ;—but, for the 
correctness of the views here taken, I appeal to every man 
who eultivates a mill-pond, om which the stubble has been 
either lefi or tarned in. 

10. Whether, if so flowed one week, and exposed during 
the next week, alternately, throughout the winter, the sorl 
would not be sufficiently soft and mellow to admit of trench- 
ing and planting between the rows of the preceding year, 
without the necessity of hoeing the whole field, as usual ? 

That our river lands are sufficiently mellow to allow of 
our trenching and planting between the stubble of the pre- 
ceding crop, does not admit of doubt, as many very success- 
ful planters pursue this methad altogether ; yet, it must not 
be concealed that it has its adversaries, who urge that it is 
the result of necessity with those who do it, and not choice. 
The gentleman before alluded to (Col. Bryan) ts favoura- 
ble to this mode of culture, and his remarks on other subjects 
are so judicious, that itis very probable he is right in this. 
My own impression is, on this, (as on most subjects) that 
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truth lies in the middle. In stiff clay, it is certainly bene- 
ficial to dig and break up the land; it enables the water to 
percolate more freely the soil, and facilitates the progress 
of the rice-roots in pursuit of food, and thus enlarges the 
quantity of grain produced ; but in the light, black lands, 
the water finds its way very rapidly through the soil, and 
the rice-roots meet with no difficulty in their search after 
nourishment, and, therefore, require no aid from the hoe. 
In addition to all this, my conviction is, that the healthy 
appearance of our rice, and the hardness, which enables it 
to resist the pestle, will be increased by leaving the land 
untouched until we plant it, especially if we keep in mind 
that in this way we approach (as near as Joose land can) to 
the stiff clay of the inland, which produces our best and 
most beautiful grain. 

11. Whether, by a continuation of this simple process, the 
produce of the field may not be increased from fifty, to seven- 
ty or erghty bushels per acre, with a corresponding tmprove- 
ment in the size, weight, and quality of the grain? 

In order to settle this question, as well as the last, I have 
this year made an experiment, by planting four adjoining 
half-acres, each in a different way, and subjecting them all 
to the same treatment. My impressions, from seeing the 
rice in the field and in the barn-yard, are, that both the 
quantity is increased and the qualtity improved ; but as I 
shall soon ascertain the fact by measurement, I will only 
detain you to say, that that the result, if desired, shall be 
given to you at a future, period. 

12. Whether more acres may not be planted to the hand, 
or much time saved for other valuable purposes by some such 
management ? 

It is to me a matter of great doubt, whether the omission 
of digging will enable us to plant more to the hand than at 
present. It must be kept im mind, that under no circum- 
stances can we begin to plant before a certain period, (say 
the 10th of March,) and we must not forget, that early in 
May the old rice will want the hoe, and must be injured if 
itis notcleaned. Now, where land is turned, it is presum- 
ed to be chopped and ready for planting by the 20th of 
March, so that it is evident very little more could be plant- 
ed in one way than the other. The time gained is in the 
winter, and not in the cropping season; and this time can 
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be devoted to a variety of improvements on the high land, 
such as clearing land, making manure, &c., &c., &c., but 
not to the swamp crop. Planting largely of rice to the 
haud is objectionable on many accounts; it makes it late 
before the crop is out of the swamp, and thus renders it 
more liable to the disasters of the seasons; it is late be- 
fore the threshing is completed, and thas it is exposed to 
depredations ; it enhances the labour of the negro more 
than 1s reasonable, and it detains us too long from the 
cleaning of ditches and raising of banks. Under no cir- 
cumstances would we be willing to extend our planting 
beyond five or six acres to the hand, and even this will (if 
provisions are planted) entirely prevent our improving 
the land in any way, besides exposing the crop to birds, at 
a time when they are most destructive. 

13. Whether the rice is not most apt to grow rank, or 
tall, and therefore, lodge or fall in new and strong land ? 
May not this be prevented by a proportionate increase in the 
number of rows in each task? On the principle of plant- 
ig corn, &c., in rich river bottoms, will not the length of 
the stalks be reduced by increasing their number in propor- 
tion to the strength of the land? Will they not, by being 
nearer together, afford more support to each other, yield 
greater crops, and be less subject to accident ? 

Roughness of land, the first year that it is planted, pre- 
cludes a full crop; in the second year, or after it has been 
cultivated, the rice is most apt to lodge, and so on for seve- 
ral years, it is more and more luxuriant, until the surface 
(or cream of the laud, as it is sometimes called) is worn off. 
Thick planting will, to a certain extent, prevent this; but 
a free and judicious use of warer in the early stages of the 
crop, will, 1 think, prove efficacious. The quantity of 
seed put into a given space of ground, will diminish the 
length of the plant, but that it will increase the product of 
the jaud is, with me, a matter of great doubt—at least, on 
the iauds icultuvate. Indeed, the very reverse seems to be 
correct: | have varied from one bushel and a half to two 
bushels, but had no reason to be satisfied with the thick 
planting. 

i will make one observation more, Mr. Editor, which 
thougu not called for by *‘ an Observer,” it may be well to 
communicate. Rice which is so luxuriant as to fall down, 
is generally supposed to have produced a great crop; this, 
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I know, is the opinion of our drivers, and I understand is 
assented to by one of our oldest and best planters. If I am 
correctly informed as to the latter, it originated in the fact 
that he is a non-resident in the country, during the summer 
season. The fact, I assert on my own observation, is not 
so; it is the height it attains, and the quantity of blade it 
produces that causes it to fall; the ears, so far from being 
long and abundant, are few in number and generally much 
shorter than those which sustain themselves in the field. 

I fear very much, Mr. Editor, that you have been long 
tired of me and my answers, but, like other old men, when 
I begin to fight my battles over again, I know not when 
to stop. If my explanations are satisfactory to ‘an Ob- 
server,” I shall be gratified; for 1 am certain, from his 
mode of asking questions, that, if we knew his pursuits, and 
could ask information of him, we would be both edified and 
enlightened. I remain your well wisher, 


Q. E. D. 





ArT. XCIV.—Account of an Agricultural Excursion, un- 
dertaken by the EpiTor in the Spring of 1932. 


(Concluded from page 528.) 


We have now given an account of the management of 
the several crops cultivated in these parishes; a few other 
matters remain for us tu notice, and we shall then conclude 
this year’s excursion. 

Clearing Land.—As soon as the crop is laid by (which 
usually is by the ist of August) those planters who intend 
clearing land, commence operations by cutting all the 
brash down, if possible, leaving the large trees still to 
shade the ground. If there be time, it is gone over, and 
the leaves, trash, and some of the top-soil collected in 
small beds. As soon in winter, as the hands can be 
spared from other operations, it is returned to: by some, 
the large trees are then cut down, rolled into heaps, and 
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burned ; by others, they are cut down and left to rot where 
they fall, not being supposed to be injurious to the crops, 
when the beds run across, and care is taken that the trees 
are felled in one direction and the beds made to run at right 
angles with them. Others merely ring the trees and suffer 
them thus to remain until they decay. ‘The trees being 
disposed of, the next operation, by some, is to “track out” 
the field, that is, the space to be planted is dug deep by 
the hoe, in rows, at the distance at which the crop is to be 
planted. Some form on these, small beds; whilst others 
plant the crop (especially if of corn) in these dug spaces. 
The intervals, in either case, are not touched until the first 
working, when the ground is boken up, the large roots 
removed, andthe smaller cut into pieces and left. During 
the several workings, as much earth as possible is taken 
out of the alleys and drawn to the plants. 

By some, the ground is bedded early in winter, so that 
the leaves and trash may rot; and in the spring, these beds 
are reversed, and formed where the alleys were—the large 
routs only are grubbed. The crop usually planted the first 
year is cotton, but it is seldom that it yields any thing 
of consequence until the second year, when the best is 
obtained, and the productiveness continues for several 
years. Peas always do well on new ground. Corn is sel- 
dom planted the first year, on account of its precariousness, 
rarely yielding more than seven or eight bushels per acre. 

Manures.—We were highly gratified in discovering the 
interest which is taken by the planters generally, in the 
subject of manures. At one time, if a planter could get 
enough to manure a portion of his corn crop, he thought 
he did well—as to manuring his cotton, it was out of the 
question ; and there are some who are now. zealously en- 
gaged in the system of manuring, who at one time abso- 
lutely ridiculed the idea of a planter ever having as much 
manure as would enable him to apply any to his cotton 
crop. Now, great atteation is paid to this subject, and it 
has become one of considerable inportance. We witness- 
ed, with much pleasure, the preparations made on several 
plantations for collecting and making manure. In one 
pen, the pine-straw was at least three feet deep, and they 
were still engaged in hauling in more. The cattle had not 
been in it long, and this depth would decrease as it be- 
came more trampled, 
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The better to secure ali the advantages to be derived from 
penning cattle, Dr. H. Ravenell has recently erected an 
extensive range of sheds for his cattle. The space enclosed 
by these sheds and pens, is a square half acre ; the principal 
range is on the north side, 150 feet long and 16 feet, wide, 
boarded on the north side, and shingled ; two wings project 
from this, one on the western side, 40 feet long, and the other 
on the eastern, 80 feet in length—these both face inwards and 
are boarded atthe backs. ‘I'he pen.is made by large posts 
sunk into the ground, with oak-rails nailed on, and the whole 
capped by a large piece fixed to the posts with mortices and 
teunons. It is divided into three divisions—one for oxen, 
one for milch-cows, and the other for dry-cattle. This pen 
is used only during the winter, and the cattle afé here regu- 
larly fed at night on cotton-seed, corn-husks, &e. 

Bat, although much attention is now paid to manuring, 
it is far from being carried on as systematically, or to as 
great an extent as it might be. The fact is, that even 
those who are most engaged, do uot employ all the means 
within their power, nor employ all of the substances which 
might be collected and advantageously used. They all 
depend too much on the cow-pen and stable; and we have 
heard it seriously urged, that the planters in that neighbour- 
hood never could manure all of their cotton crops, because 
cattle enough for this purpose could not be supported in 
the several ranges. This idea, we fear, has done much to 
retard the extension of this system, and consequently been 
prejudicial. It is still fresh in the memory of most of the 
planters, when no part of the cotton crop was manured at 
all, all being retained for the provision crop. Now, num- 
bers manure, not only all of their provision crops, but even 
a large portion. of the cotton—some as far as half. The 
knowledge of this fact should serve as an incentive to use 
greater exertions. We have, however, little fear*on the 
subject ; the importance of manuring is duly estimated by 
most of the planters. A commencement has been made ;— 
thus far the attempt has been eminently successful; and 
we, therefore, cannot fear that, in such an intelligent com- 
munity, it will either languish or be discontinued. 

Before quitting this subject, we will make one suggestion; 
it is this—that all the materials fit for manvre, and within 
the reach of the planters generally, are either not used for 
that purpose, or in much less quantities than they might be. 
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The pens and stables are chiefly depended on, and each 
planter estimates his capability of manuring by the number 
of stock his range can support. Now we request the seri- 
ous attention of the planter to this subject—let him con- 
sider well, and we are certain he will discover that he has 
the power of increasing the quantity of his manures greatly. 
Some who have but few cattle, do not employ any hands 
steadily at carting in trash to the pens, giving, as a reason, 
that the quantity would be too great for the number of 
animals penned, and consequently it would be weak, and 
when used, be of little service. We would suggest*to those 
thus situated, that they continue to employ one cart, and two 
hands, steadily, and instead of hauling in pine-straw and 
leaves everyday, they should bring in, only enough to form 
a thick layer, and then cart in on this, swamp-mud, mud 
from the ponds, and when these cannot be had, top-soil 
from the woodland, and when a layer of this has been 
formed, then place on it another of pine-straw, &c., thus 
making alternate layers, keeping the cattle penned on it 
nightly. In this way a large addition would be made to 
the usual quantity, whilstthe quality would not be at all 
inferior. 

in addition to this, each planter should have a small 
stercorary, or receptacle, made near the offices, into which 
all the soap-suds, trash, and offals, which are gathered 
around these may be placed, and not left+o offend the*eye 
aud manure noxious weeds ;—to this, the sweepings of the 
hen-house could be added, and earth be thrown in to ab- 
sorb the surplus moisture, as it became necessary. 

In manuring the crops generally, a system should be 
entered into, and this persevered in as far as practicable, due 
regard being had to the crops and the soil to be manured. 

Negroes. —The work assigned to the negroes here does 
not differ from that in common practice in the lower coun- 
try. ‘They are well-fed, well-clothed, and well-lodged.— 
The negro-houses, on all of the plantations I noticed, are 
frame buildiugs, weather-boarded, elevated from the ground 
a foot or two, and having brick or clay chimneys; they 
are generally large and comfortable. ‘The negroes are 
employed after the crops are laid by*(about the Ist of 
August) in making fences, clearing land, ditching, gather- 
ing and hauling in manare, and spinning and weaving. 
In some one of these occupations they are engaged until 
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the crops are ready for harvesting. ‘Chere is a practice 
among some of the plantersthere, which we cannot but re- 
commend to the consideration of the community generally, 
in consequence of the favourable reports we have heard of 
it. It is to place all of the littk negfoes on the plantation 
under the charge of some elderly person, who takes care of 
them whilst their pareats are at work, and has their food 
prepared and given regularly to them. At the sounding 
of a horn, all are brought up (on some plantations, three 
times each day) and being properly arranged, as much food 
is placed before them as they can devour. The place fixed 
on for feeding them is usually near to some of the offices, 
and sufficiently near for the master to inspect them, and 
ascertain that all is conducted, properly. The principal 
advantages are, that each gets as much as he Can eat of 
wholesome and well-cooked food, which is not always the 
case when it is committed to their parents; the children are 
more healthy, and they improve much faster. 

Miscellaneous Remarks.—-Most of the planters, in addi- 
tion to their other stock, kéep a flock of sheep; and many 
now make their own negro-clothing and blanketings Dr. 
H. Ravenell made, the Jast year, one thousand yards of 
cloth, for the winter clothing of his negroes. No cloth is 
wove for summer, we believe, by apy, as it is found to. be 
cheaper at present to purchase than to weave it at home. 

On visiting these parishes, @ne will be struck with the 
general appearance of neatness and comfort which is every 
where seeu. This is apparent not only in the mansions of 
the planters, which are large; and many of them elegant, 
but also in the excellency of the offices and outbuildings, as 
well as in-the negro-houses. Nor will the visitor be disap- 
pointed, when he partakes of the hospitality of the inhabit- 
ants. Living on the productions of their plantations, and 
raising on them almost every thing absolutely necessary, 
they are indebied to the city only for such luxuries as our 
climate does not preduce, whilst they enjoy in abundance 
all the substantial fare usually furnished by a Southern 
plantation. 

Most of the planters of Upper and Middle St. John’s, 
and St. Stephen’s, reside in Pineville during the summer. 
This village is remarkably healthy, and so situated, that it 
is convenient for most of them to visit their plantations 
every day, should they deem it requisite ; this is, however, 
rarely the case, and the balance of the time is spent by 
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many in visiting the crops of their neighbours. By com- 
mon consent they have adoptéd an excellent arrangement 
among themselves. [tis to form parties and ride over all the 
plantationswithin their reach. These are termed “ visiting 
committees ;” are formed Ppromiscuously of any disposed 
to ride, and often inspect plantations at a considerable.dis- 
tance from the village; théy never wait for an invitation, 
but whenever they hear of any one having either a very 
excellent crop, or is very much in grass, they are sure to 
pay a visit; and, as these are always unexpected both by 
the planter and overseer, they have a most beneficial effect, 
especially on the latter, who usually hears a great deal of 
criticism on all his operations, which, coming ofien from 
experienced planters, serves to show him his errors, and 
instruct him in his future operaticss. 

Pineville has long been celebrated as a healthy summer 
residence, and as we wish to preserve a record of things as 
they are at present among us, we have obtained from Dr. 
H. Ravenell an account of its origin, and present condition, 
which we here give. 

* Our village is situated in St. Stephen’s Parish, Charles- 
‘ton District, about fifty miles to the vorth of Charleston, 
‘and four miles south of Santee River. Seven families 
‘from’ the parishes of St. Stephen’s and St. John’s, settled 
‘themselves here in the summer of 1794, ‘consisting of 
‘thirty-three persons—fourteen adults and nineteen chil- 
‘dren. Of these thirty-three persons, eighteen are now 
‘alive, (thirty-years afier its settlement); and from those 
‘thirty-three persons there are, now living, one hundred 
‘and eight descendants, most of whom reside, during the 
‘summer months, in "Pineville. 

‘‘In 1798 it had increased to fifty-four inhabitants, of 
‘whom twenty-seven are now alive ; a few, however, of the 
‘surviving twenty-seven are not inhabitants of the village. 
‘Pineville has now about forty-five houses, and two hun- 
‘dred and fifty-four inhabitants, of whom one hundred and 
‘five are below fifteen years of ages A statistical repre- 
‘sentation appears to exhibit the»following particulars. 
‘ There is an academy, incorporated in 1806, at which there 
‘are from forty to fifty scholars, and from which upwards 
‘of thirty students have entered the diflerent colleges in 
‘the United States since its establishment. There is an 
‘Episcopal Church, built and consecrated in 1811. ‘There 
‘is a post-office, established in 1520, producing, for the 
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‘the last five years, a neteannual revenue to the ‘Govern- 
‘ment of about $300. There are received, quarterly, at 
‘ the post-office, for the inbabitants of the village, near six 
‘thousand newspapers,’andmonthly, about forty periodical 


‘journals; besides a etna for other persons, 
here 


‘not residents of the village, are kept by the vil- 
‘Jagers forty-eight four-wheel carriages, and about fifty 
‘two-wheel carriages. There is'a’store, with a revolviig 
‘capital.of upwardsof $35,000, doing an excellent busi- 
‘ness. There are two resident physicians in the village, 
‘and three or four others who remove here it summer, but 


‘are all compelled to depend pon other resources for their . 


‘support. . This.argues well forthe health ofour village.” 


We have ngw,broyght the account of our éxcursion to,a 
conclusion, and will here take Jeave of the subject” for the 
present. On Qverlooking our note-bdok, we find we have 
omitted many things which we wished to have noticed, but 
it appears to us that we have already extended .this, article 
to an unreasonable length, and we will*not tire t tience 
of our readers by further exffacts. “We have endeavoured 
to give a faithful a¢cOunt of what we saw and heard, and 
have.purposely avoided (except, insa fam are) expressing 
any opinion relative to the courses of culture pursued in 
these parishes, nor shall we deviate from this ‘plan, in 
any of our future excarsions. We) wish not to set up our 
opinion as the rale by which others are to be judged, we 
will endeavour. to give faithful accounts, aid leave it to 


our readers-to form opinions for themselves. We ‘believe | 


more good will be effected by pursuing this_course, and 
giving them an opportunity of knowing the practices of 
different sections of country, than by entering inté.any dis- 
cussion of their. merits, and demerits—whatever we find ex- 
cellent we will notice, shat Others may follow, it, that which 
we,may deem radically.wrong, we will pas#by in silence. 
No good will be obtained by exposing to the public the 
bad management of*any one, whilst at the same time, un- 
pleasartt feelings, will certainly be generated. 





ERRATUM.—In the account of Major Porcher’s mode of cultivating potatoes, page 526 . 
for “three quarters Of a bushel pe® acre,” read PER Row, 
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PART II.’ 


SELECTIONS. 


Arr. LXXV.— Management of Green-house Plants. 
[FROM BRIDGMAN’S YOUNG GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, 2D ED. ] 


Having alréady »prepared sufficient matter for a book of dou- 
ble'the size of the former edition, I am compelled to be brief in 
my observations on such ornamental plants as are generally cul- 
tivated in hot and green-houses. This description of plants em- 
braces those which are collected from various chmates, and 
thrive best in a temperature and soil similar to that in which 
nature first produced them: hence they who propagate exotic 
plants, must provide suitable composts, and also separate de- 
partments, where thie different degrees of heat may be kept up, 
according to their naturé and description. Some of these are 
raised frem seed sown in the'spring, others by layers, suckers, 
and offsets detatclied from the old plants, and many by slips 
and cuttings planted at different seasons of the year, according 
to the’varied natures and state of the plants. Mauy kinds re- 
quirethe aid of glass coverings aud bottom heat, created by fresh 
horse dung, tan, &c. 

Were to attempt to give diréctions for the propagation of all 
the varieties of useful and ornamental exotic plants cultivated in 
various parts of the country, it would require an entire volume. 
The catalogue of green-house plants alone kepe by the euterpris- 
ing proprietor of the Linnean Botanic Garden at Flushing, oc- 
cupies fifty pages of clese matter; it would, therefore, be impos- 
sible to do justice to the subject, without dividing upwards of two 
thousand varicties of plants into ¢lasses, ac cording to their varied 
natures, and treating of them under distinct heads; I shall, 
therefore, not attempt, in this addition, to write largely on the 
subject. 

in order to render this little work useful to those who may 
wish to avail themselves of the pleasure of nursing some of tliose 
beauties of nature iv-thewr own dwe Hing houses, dt ring the most 
chilling days of our severe winters, aud to afford amusement to 
the ladies, at a season wheu our gardens are deprived of their 
loveliest charms, [ siall discuss some sieontial points connected 
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with the management of green-house plants, in as explicit a 
manner as possible. 

The following hints were selected for the first edition of this 
work, and appear to the author to embrace the most important 
points connected with the care of plants in the winter season. 

The generality of those denominated green-house plants, and 
which are kept in rooms, should be placed where they ean have 
the light of the sun, without being exposed to frost.. Air, heat, 
and moisture are essential to the growth of plants, but these 
should be given in due proportions, according to circumstances. 
In frosty weather they should be kept from the external air, 
and watered very sparingly. When water is necessary, it should 
be applied in the morning of a mild sunny day. The plants should 
be kept free from decayed leaves, and the earth at the tops of 
the pots should be sometimes loosened to a moderate depth, and 
replenished with a portion of fresh compost. Plants kept ia pri- 
vate houses are often killed with kindness. © The temperature of 
a room in the winter need not be more than ten degrees above 
freezing. If plants are healthy, they may be kept so-by atten- 
tion to the:preceding hints, unhealthiness generally arises from 
their being subjected to the extremes of heat, cold, or moisture, 
or from total neglect. , 

In order that the ideas above advanced may be duly consider- 
ed, it may be useful to indulge in a more minute description of 
the nature of plants, and to show in what manner the elements 
operate upon them. It is an acknowledged fact, that the roots 
of plants require moisture, and therefore penetrate the earth in 
search of it, and that the plants themselves are greatly nourish- 
ed by air, and spread their branches and leaves to catch as much 
as possible its enlivening influence. Light also is so far essential, 
that there can be no colour without it; witness*the blanching of 
celery and endive, where the parts deprived of Jight become 
white} place a plant in almost any situation, it will invariably 
show a tendency to turn to, the light; the sun-floweris a strik- 
ing example of this singular fact. As the leaves supply the 
plant with air, and the fibres of the roots supply it with nourish- 
ment, to strip off the leaves, or déstroy the fibres, is to deprive it 
of part of its means of support. Havingshowasthat air and wa- 
ter are essential to vegetation, and light to its colour, experience 
shows us that heat, in a greater or less degree, is not less neces- 
sary to the growth of plants; it is therefore requisite, that in 
taking plants into our rooms, we should attend to thesé particu- 
lars. 

The internal structure of plants is composed of minute and 
imperceptible pores, which serve the same important purpose in 
the vegetable as veins in the animal system; they convey the 
circulation of the sap in the former, as the veins do that of the 
blood in the latter; but it is by no means settled as yet by phy- 
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siologists how the food of plants is taken up into the system and 
converted into their constituent parts. 

From the foregoing considerations and facts, it is evident, that, 
as air, heat, and moisture are each essential to vegetation, that 
water should only be given in proportion as heat and air are at- 
tainable.. In the summer seasou green-house plants may be 
exposed.to the open air, from the early part of May, until tlie 
end of September, by being placed on the ledges of windows, or 
on a stand erected fur the purpose, or in the absence of a nurse- 
ry bed of flowering plats, they may be introduced into the regu- 
lar flower beds, to supply the place of such plants as may wither 
and die in the course of the suinmer, by being turned out of the 
pots and planted, or plunged in the earth with the pots. 

In the beat of the summer season, plants generally require 
waterevery evening; and in the absence of dews, the earth about 
their roots may sometimes need a litle early in the morning 
but experience shows, that the roots of plants more freq: eotiy 
get injured from béing soddened ia water, than from being kept 
moderately dry. Having before intinvated that exotic ‘plants 
will generally thrive best in a temperature and soil similar to that 
in which nature first produced them, it may be necessary to re- 
mind the reader, that we have the means of attaining suitable 
composts ‘from our own soils, and from sand, decayed leaves, 
rotien dung, and various kinds of peat, bog, ~ rock mould; 
these ingredients being judiciously mixed and prepared, maysbe 
suited to all the various kinds of plants, and should be used as 
occasion requires. As the roots of plants make considerable 
growth in the course of a summer, it will be necessary to exa- 
mine them by turning them out of the pots, this may be done 
early in September, at which time all matted and decayed roots 
should be paredoff, and the plants shifted into larger pots which 
being filled with suitable compost, and watered, willbe ready to 
be removed into the house on the approach of cold nights,'which 
is generally early in October. 

Green-house plants require an anntal pruning, and should be 
occasionally headed down, in order that their size and appear- 
ance may be improved: the best time for i improving this is soon 
afier they haye done flowering, and while they are in a growing 
state. Having endeavoured to furnish my readers with the arti- 
ficial means of preserving tehder plants ima climate foreign to 
that which nature bus provided for them: [ shall call their atten- 
tion to another class of plants well calculated for the windows of 

a house. , 

J allude to the many beautiful varieties of the Chinese Chry- 
santhemum ; these are frequently cultivated in pots, aud may be 
taken from the ground and put into pots even when in full flower 
without injury, and when the bloom is over, returned to the gar- 
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den; and in the spring following, they will threwtap au abun- 
dance of suckérs. 

The following listtaken from Mr. Prince’s catalogue, consists 
of some of the best varieties of the Chrysanthemum, and are en- 
titled toa place in every flower garden. In,October and Novem- 
ber, when the waning year has left our gardens comparatively 
cheerless, these with their various. colours, deck them out in 
gaiety, and prolong the semblance of summer. "They are per- 
fectly hardy and will brave our severest winters. 


Chrysanthemum sinense. 


1 White quilled. ' 25 Carled lilac. 
2 Pale buff, er orange. — 26 Quilled light purple. 
3 Changeable, red and orange 27 Expanded do. do. 
flovrer on the.same plant. _ 28 Quilled yellow. 
4 Purple. | 29 Double Indian yellow, superb. 
5 Lilac quilled. _ 30 Double indian white, superb. 


6 Rose coloured, or plank. | 31 Brown purple. 
7 Lilac and white, | 32 Earby blush. 
changeable; the flowers tarys | 33 Golden lotus. 
to lilac, to whitercith a pu*ple |. 34 Quilled purple. 
centre, and to pure white. | 35 Starry purple. 
8 Dark crimson, or | 36 Park’s small yellow, beautiful. 
Spanish brown. |» 37 Quilled salmon. 


9 Straw coloured quilled. » 38°Semi-double quilled pale range. 
10 Golden yellow, 39 Two coloured red. 

11 Tasselled white. 40 Curled pul, > gr salmon. 
12 Superb do. 41 Large lilac 

13 Semi-double quilled, do. _ 42 Late pale purple. 

14 Paper, do. 43 Two coloured incurved. 
15 Quilled flame yellow. 44 Blush ranunculus. 

16 Sulphur, do. 45 Late quilled purple. 

17 Superb clustered do, , 46 ‘Tasselled lilac. 

18 Small, do. , 47 Tasselled yellow. 

19 Single fame, do. . | 48 Yellow waraiah. 

20 Quilled piuk. | 49 Pale lilac. 

21 Semi-double quilled do. 50 Large buff, superb. 

22 Qilled orange. 51 Barclay’s. 

23 Semi-double quilled do. 52 Aiton’s. 

24 Early crimson. 53 Sabine’s. 





Chrysanthemums may be propagated from seed and cuttings, 
and each plant will produce several suekers, which may be sepa- 
rated every spring; asthe flowers are liable to be injured by the 
rain in autumn, it is advisable to take up a few plants and place 
them in a light room’or green-house, which will preserve them 
for some time. 

Many people keep their late blooming plants in the house 
in the winter; this is a bad practice, as the heat and want of air 
will exhaust or destroy the plants altogether. If the flowers fade 
before hard frost prevails, it is best either to plunge the pois into 
the ground with the plants, or turn them out of the pots, and 
plant them with the bails of earth entire into the borders of the 
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flower garden. Early in May, such‘as may be intended for 
potting the ensuing season, should be divided at the roots, if not 
potted, and pianted, each kind separate. , One single stem is 
sufficient for a mederate sized pot, if the object be to have bushy 
plants; but if showy,plauts are desired, ong.of each of the varied 
colours may be selected for each’pot, which should be sufficient- 
ly capacious to hold them without crowding them, as this will 
cause the plarits to grow weak and slender. If this happens 
early in the summer, a stocky growth may be promoted by clip- 
ping the tops, and they will bloom, in great perfection at the 
usual season. 


Art. LXXVI.—On the Management of Pear and Apple Trees, 
and keeping Fruit in winter. . 


| FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF DURHAM, &e. | 


6 

In winter praning [ eut all the long weak spurs, leaving the 
strong faithful buds in aregularmanner. When my trees are in 
flower in the spring, and a frosty night happens, I wash tlfe blow 
next morning, before sun-rise, with cold water, throwing the 
water gently on the flower with the squirt, which washes the frost 
rind off, and keeps the flower from heing dathaged. 

When the fruit gets the size of a pigeon’s egg, ] thin them to 
two on each spur; by doing so I seldom have any that drop off, 
and those left on get larger. “Phe superabundant wood that the 
trees make in summer, I shorten back to three eyes in the end 
of June, by which means.the sap flows to the fruit and spurs for 
the next season; when these three eyes have grown a few joints, 
I stop them again, and when done growing I eut them close out, 
that the spurs for next season may get the free sun and air. I 
see some who let this superabundant wood grow on their trees 
until August, avd the sap of the tree flowing to these useless 
shoots, causes the fruit to be small, and weakens the bids for 
next season. 

When I observe the fruit on the trees to change from the dark 
green to a clear blush, I take them carefully from the tree, and 
lay a bass mat on the ground, and spread the fruit thereon. I 
let them remain in the sun about three days, which takes that 
moisture out of them that causes them to sweat, and they will 
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keep longer when treated in this manner than when taken from 
the tree and immediately stored. When stored [ find straw the 
best thing to lay them in. Wma. Grav. 


> 
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Arr. LXXVII.—Rearing of Poultry in Mexico. 
” [FROM THE,NEW-\ORK FARMER. ] 


“« September, 1832. 


Sir,—I cannot embark for Campeachy without relieving my- 
self by telling you not a cock and bull, but a cock and chicken 
story, which may be of service to those farmers who supply our 
markets with poultry. 

The fondness of Spaniards for eggs and chickens appears to 
be inherited to the full.extent by their American descendants, as 
at.every Indian hat which I have stopped at in Mexico, I could 
vet one or the other in default of every thing else in the eating 
line. Itis true they.are not very $crupulous about the number 
of feathers which covers the pollito, nor the days it has been 
free from the shell, but then you. know you can eat the more of 
them, aud pay accordingly. But to return to my story. Dur- 
ing the rainy season, the rivers of the State of Tabasco overflow 
the banks, and the little eminences become so many temporary 
islands, to which dll terrestrial animals retreat for shelter, Ou 
these little mounds, too, the inhabitants place their huts, and it 
is fine sport to go hunting i im a canoe from one inlet to avother 
all over the country. Monkeys, parrots, pecearies, snakes, in 
short, all animals of a tropical climate, may be found in the 
same congregation, 

One afiernoon, in the month of October, 1828, in company 
with the Vice-Governor of the State, I entered one of those 
huts aforesaid, to take some refreshments and rest, whenI ob- 
served before the door a largercock with three or four dozen of 
chickens eround him, engaged in all the occupations usually 
appertaining to the hen, and apparently yery proud of his office. 
Neither man, woman, child, pig, vor hen would he suffer to 
molest his little ones in the slightest degree, and he would occa- 
sionally cock his eye up towards the birds of prey in the air with 
a menac ng gesture, as muchas to say, * and you teo had bet- 
ter keer at a Yespectful distance from my spurs.” The follow- 
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ing was the account of this phenomenon given me by my com- 
panion, Col, Estrada. 

* The cock is chosen to hatch the eggs, on account of his su- 
perior size, and to take care of the chickens, on account of his 
superior strength, while the hen is thus left free to continue fiil- 
ing other nests. ‘T’o qualify him to take her place, he is first 
rendered intoxicated by gwinging him over and over in a ham- 
mock, under which tobacco is burst to keep him enveloped in 
the smoke. As soon as he becomes senseless and motionless, 
the feathers are stripped from his broad breast, and he is placed 
ina large nest with as many eggs in itas his body can cover, in 
the position taken by the hen herself while hatching. . When he 
recovers from the stupor, the pressure ‘of the warm eggs against 
lus naked breast, scems to occasion an agreeable sensation, 
which detains him on the nest the full period of incubation. 
Why he continues his care to the chickens after they eseape 
from the shell, is best known to himself—but you see the faci 
hefore you, and the practice of thus substituting the male for 
the female is general in this country.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, all | ask of you and your readers is to try 
before you deny the truth of the story. 

Henry Perrine. 





Arr. LXXVIIL.—On Training Oxen. 
[FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. ] 


Me. Smitru.—Sir,—In the ist Number of the 14th volume of 
the Americaf Farmer, I see some retnarks on the manner of 


‘* training cattle,” and some inquiries respecting the*best mode 


of doing it. Iam pleased with your’correspondent’s ideas on 
this subject. I have recently learned a mode of breaking steers 
tothe yoke, which seemsto me so remarkably reasonable, so 
humane, and so well calculated to aid in effecting the object, 
that I take the liberty of offering it to you,»that if you tlfink it 
of sufficient interest you may communicate it. I would re- 
mark that the training of steers to the yoke, is not the work 
of an hour or a day. «Before they work well, work must be 
made something of a habit with them. I think, however, ‘they 
are the most docile of working animals, and if our efforts 
to subject them are directed by reason, they are more cer- 
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tainly successful, than with the horse or the mule; and fur- 
ther, that they are more perfectly subjected to our control, and 
manifest more intelligence in understanding our commands, 
than even the horse. This control over them is ngt obtained by 


eruclty or abuse, by whipping and beating, but by kind and gene- | 


rous treaimeut. The mode of breaking alluded to, is as fol- 
lows: Ona stump or substantial post, fasten a pole with a pin, 
in such manner the pole will turn round as ona pivot. The 
pole may be some twenty feet long, and ought to be from the 
ground the height of the yoke when on the steer—fix the end of 
the pole similar to the end of a yoke, and then yoke the sieer in 
it. By reversing the position of the steers, one may be yoked 
at each end of the pole at the same time. They will soon get so 
as to travel round the post or stump together. If it is feared the 
steer may injure himself by twisting round the end of the pole, 
this may easily be prevented, by mortising in a small bar at the 
end of the pole. After they are yoked in the pole let them re- 
main a day or two, troubling them no farther than to feed them. 
After they have ceased to make efforts to extricate themselves 
from the pole, aud will travel round quietly with it, yoke them 
together, and there will be no difficulty in using thém behind a 
well-trained yoke of oxen... While yoked to the pole it is well 
to familiarize them, by rubbing and handling them, that they may 
learn to be appro: ached without the fear of being injured. 

In breaking cattle to the yoke, the first re quisite is , to Impress 
them with the conviction, that they are perfectly subjected to our 
control, and that ‘all their efforts to extricate themselves from it are 
unavailing. What is to be avoided particularly, is, to prevent 
them from learning to ‘ turn the yoke,” from becoming sullen, 
and laying down, and from the habit of running away. Now it 
does appear to me, that the above mode, of first handling them, 
is eminently calculated to prevent them from acquiring either of 
the above vices. It is* further recommended in this, that they 
are habituated to confiiement, without the possibility of injuring 
themselves, and all the necessity of whipping and beating them, 
in the first handling, is entirely superseded. One thing to be 
especially avoided with young cattle, is, not upon any considera 
tion to overtask them. Should the above be the means of pre- 
venting a single*scene of inhuman beating of young steers, for 
turning themselves in the yoke, or of beating them when they 
get sullen and lie down, or of twisting their tails to make them 
get up, it will be ample compensation “for the trouble of one who 
subscribes himself. 

A Frrenp anp Apmirer oF Goop Oxen. 


I-would request any one who makes a fair test of the above 
mode, to communicate the result. A very great aid in breaking 
VOL. V.—NO. 12. 82 
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young steers, is, in the first instance, simply to catch and tie 
them to a tree, and let theni remain tied for a day or two. By 
either of the above modes, and judicious handling after being 
taken in hand, so far as my observation goes, steers that have 
been little handled and are comparatively wild, are broke sooner, 
“and with greater facility than those which have been petted and 
are tame. 





Art. LXXIX.—On the Potato; by T. A. Knight. 
| FRoM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. } 


Mr. Knight is convinced by the evidence of experiments, 
“that the potato plant, under pgoper management, is capable 
of causing to be brought to market*a much greater weight of 
vegetable food, from any given extent of ground, than any other 
plant which we possess.” There is no crop, he says, “ so cer- 
tain as that of potatoes: and it has the advantage of being gene- 
rally most abundant, when the crops of wheat are defective ; 
that is, in wet seasons.” The following observations are ex- 
tremely interesting :— 

“IT think I shall be able to adduce some strong facts in sup- 
port of my opinion, that by 4 greatly extended culture of the 
potato for the purpose of supplying the markets with vegetable 
food, a more abundant and more wholesome supply of food for 
the use of the labouring classes of society may be obtained, than 
wheat can ever afford, and, I believe, of a more palatable kind 
to the greater number of persons. I can just recollect the time 
when the potato was uhknown to the peasantry of Herefordshire, 
whose gardens were then almost exclusively occupied by differ- 
ent varieties of the cabbage. ‘Their food at that period chiefly 
consisted of bread and cheese, with the produce of their gardens ; 
and tea was unknown to them. About sixty-six years ago, be- 
fore the potato was introduced into their gardens, agues had 
been so extremely prevalent, that the peridds in which they, or 
their families, had been afflicted with that disorder, were the 
eras to which L usually heard them refer in speaking of past 
events; and I recollect being cautioned by them frequently not 
to stand exposed to the sun in May, lest I should get an ague. 
The potato was then cultivated in small quantities in the gardens 
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of gentlemen, but it was not thought to afford wholesome unutri- 
ment, and was supposed by many to possess deleterious quali- 
ties. The prejudice of all parties, however, disappeared so ra- 
pidly, that within ten years the potato had almost wholly driven 
the cabbage from the garden of the cottagers. “Within the same 
period, ague, the previously prevalent disease of the country, * 
disappeared ; and no other species of disease became prevalent. 
I adduce this fact, as evidence only, that the introduction of the 
potato was not injurious to the health of the peasantry at that 
period; but whether its production was, or was not, instrumen- 
tal in causing the disappearance of ague, I will not venture to 
give an opinion. Iam, however, confident, that neither drain- 
ing the soil, (for that was not done) nor any change in the gene- 
ral habits of the peasantry, had taken place, to which their im- 
proved health could be attributed. Bread is well known to con- 
stitute the chief food of the French peasantry. ‘They are a very 
temperate race of men: and they possess the advantages of a 
very fine and dry climate. Yet the duration of life amongst 
them is very short, scarcely exceeding two-thirds of the average 
duration of life in England; and in some districts much less. 
Dr. Hawkins, in his Medical Statistics, states, upon the authori- 
ty of M. Villerme that, in the department of Indre, “ one-fourth 
of the children born, die within the first year, and half between 
fifteen and twenty: and that three-fourths are dead within the 
space of fifty years. Having inquired of a very eminent French 
physiologist, M. Dutrochet, who is resident in the department of 
Indre, the cause of this extraordinary mortality, he stated it to be 
their food, which consisted chiefly of bread; and of which he 
calculated every adult peasant to eat two pounds a-day. And 
he added, without having received any leading question from 
me, or inany degree knowing my opinion upon the subject, that 
if the peasantry of his country would substitute (which they 
could do) a smal! quantity of animal food, with potatoes, instead 
of so much bread, they would live mach longer, and with much 
better health. I am inclined to pay much deference to M. .Du- 
trochet’s opinion; for he combines the advantages of a regular 
medical education with great acuteness of mind, and I believe 
him to be as well a¢quainted with the general laws of organic 
life asany person living: and 1 think his opinion derives some 
support, from the well known fact, that the duration of human 
life has been mach greater in England during the last sixty 
years, than in the preceding poriod of the same duration. Bread 
made of wheat; when taken in large quantities, has probably, 
had more than any other article of food in use in this country, 
the effect of overloading the alimentary canal; and the general 
practice'of the French physicians points out the prevalence of 
diseases thence arising amongst their patients. I do not, how- 
ever, think, or mean to say, that potatoes alone are proper food 
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for any human being: but I feel confident, that four ounces of 
meat, with as lafge a quantity of good potatoes as would wholly 
take away the sensation of hunger, would afford, during twenty- 
four hours, more efficient nutriment than could be derived from 
bread in _any quantity, and might be obtained at much less 
. expense.” 

Mr. Knight then proceeds to give an account of the result of 
his experiments in raising new varieties of pot: ato from seed, and 
in growing crops in different soils and situations. He raises 
new varieties from seeds chiefly by the aid. of artificial heut, by 
which means he obtains, within the year, a specimen of the 
produce. 

“in raising varieties.of the potato from seeds, it is always 
expedient to use artificial heat. I have trained up a young 
seedling plaut in a somewhat shaded situation in the stove, till it 
has been four feet and five feet high, and then removed it to the 
open ground jn the beginning of May, covering its stem, dur- 
ing almost its whole length, lightly with mould; and by such 
means 1 have obtained, within the first year, nearly a peck of 
potatoes from a single plant. But I usually sow the seeds ina 
hot-bed early in March, and, after having given them one trans- 
plantation in the hot-bed, I have gradually exposed them to the 
open air, and planted them out in the middle of May; and, by 
immersing their stems rather deeply inte the ground, «I have 
within the same season usually seen each variety in such a state 
of maturity, as has enabled me to judge, with a good deal. of 
accuracy, respecting its future merits. I stated in a former com- 
munication, two years ago, that | had obtained from a small 
plantation of the early ash-leaved kidney potato, a produce 
eqevivalent to that of six hundred and sixty-five bushels, of eiglity 
pounds each per acre; and my crop of that variety, in the pre- 
sent year, was to a small extent greater. By a mistake of my 
workman, I was prevented ascertaining, with accuracy, the pro- 
duce, per acre, of « plantation of Lan'man’s potato: but one 
of my friends having made a plantation of that variety, precisely 
in conformity with the instructions given in my fornter commu- 
nication to this Society, L requested that lie would send me an 
accurate account of the produce; which 1 have reason to be- 
lieve he did, for vs amount very néarly agreed with my calcula- 
tion apon viewing the growing crop about six weeks before it 
was collected. © The situation in which this crop grew was high 
and cold, and the ground was not rich; but the part where the 
potatoes to be weighed were selected was perfectly dry, and 
afforded a much better crop than the remainder of the field, 
which was planted with several different varieties. I calculated 
the produce of the selected part to be six hundred bughels per 
acre; and the report I received,’ and ‘which I believe to have 
been perfectly accurate, stated it to be'six hundred and twenty- 
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eight. If this produce be eaten by hogs, or cows, or sheep, (for 
all are equally fond of potatoes) I entertain no doubt whatever 
that it will afford twenty times as much animal food as the same 
extent of the same ground would have yielded in permanent 
pasture; and I am perfectly satisfied, upon the evideuce of facts, 
which I have recently ascertained, that if the whole of the ma- 
nure afforded by the crops_of potatoes above mentioned be re- 
turned to the field, it will be capable of affording as good; and 
even a better croup, in the present year, than it did in the last; 
and that as long a succession of at least equally good crops 
might be obtained as the cultivator might choose, and with bene- 
fit to the soil of the field. Should this conclusiop-prove correct, 
a very interesting question arises, viz. whether the spade hus- 
bandry might not be introduced upon a few acres of ground.sur- 
rounding, on all sides, the cottages of day labourers, to and 
from every part of which the manure and the produce might be 
conveyed, without the necessity of a horse being ever employed. 
A single man might easily manage four statute acres thus situat- 
ed, with the assistance of bis family: and if nothing were taken 
away from the ground, except animal food, I feel confident that 
the ground might be made to become gradually more and more 
productive, with great benefit to the possessor of the soil, and to 
the labouring classes, wherever the supply is found to exceed the 
demand for labour.” 





Arr. LXXX.—Fall Dressing Asparagus. 


[FROM WILSON’s ECONOMY. } 


About the beginning of November, when the tops become yel- 
low, cut the whole off close to the ground, and deposit them in 
some convenient place to. rot; Hoe up and rake off from the sur- 
face of the beds and alleys all weeds, and turn them in with the 
tops, to rot also. very other year at least, the beds would be 
the better of manure, and this isa good time to apply it. _ Cover 
thé surface of yout beds, therefore, one or two inches with well 
rotted short manure, or other compost, and point the whole light- 
ly over the surface an inch or two deep. The alleys may be 
covered degper with coarser manure—and the mapagement of 
them is an essential point in the culture of asparagus, for from 
them the beds are continually to receive additional renovation. 
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Therefore, after they are all well covered with good strong ma- 
nure, they should be marked out by the line and spade, eighteen 
inches for the outside ones, and two feet for the others. Then at 
the end-of one of the two outside alleys, its ends to a length of 
two feet, and a depth of two spades, shovelings and all, must be 
taken out, and deposited opposite to the end of the two next feet 
alley. The dung, also, to a distance of other two feet, nwst be 
removed to the end of the alley with that first removed—then the 
upper spit turned into the bottom ofthe first opening, and the 
fine shovelings below it thrown upon one half of the bed, to a 
thickness of one or two inches. On the top of the next spit will 
be the layer of gung deposited on the ‘first trenching; and that, 
with the bottom spit, must be turned upon the top of the first 
opening. The next two feet of dung must be turned into the 
bottom of the second opening, as also the upper spade full of 
earth; the shovelings upon the top of one half of the bed, and 
so on, tothe end. The next alley must be opened at the end 
where the first alley is ended, and its opening closes it; and is 
itself closed at the other end by the opening of the first. ‘The 
shovelings between the first. and lower spit of this, and all the 
two feet alleys must be spread alternately to the nght and leit, 
on one half of each bed, and their openings and closiugs effect- 
edin the same manner. The beds will then be in good order 
for winter. Yet if those who live near the shore, could add an 
additional covering over all, at Jeast the beds, of rock or sea 
weeds, to a depth of several inches, it would be of much advun- 
tage to the plants. Any kind of long litter would be good ; still 
the beds will sustain no injury, although it should be inconve- 
nient to apply either of the two last; provided the first operations 
‘are duly performed. And in whatever year the first operations 
are dispensed with, the second, of covering well, must not on any 
account be omitted. 


Arr. LXXXI.—Exzperiments with Chinese Silkworms. 


[FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. ] 
“ Philadelphia, July 20, 1832. 


Mr. Smita. — Sir,—Having seen an abstract publighed i in the 
National Gazette, in the spring of 1828, of an experiment by 
Professor Giovanni: Lavini, with Chinese ‘Silkworms, the result 
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of which induced me to believe that they might be a valuable 
acquisition to the United States, I resolved to send for some of » 
their eggs, that I might put their merits to the test. The object 
of my wishes having been stated to a mercautile friend, he kind- 
ly sent my note to his correspondent in Canton, who promptly 
attended to it, and in the month of October, 1828, forwarded 
me several sheets of the desired eggs variously put up, nearly all 
of which arrived safely on the 4th of March, 1529. The eggs 
were said to be of the silkworms which produce the stuff called 
Conglee Canton No. 1 Silk. They were hatched for me by 
Messrs. Terhevens of Philadelphia county, experienced silk cul- 
turists, with the utmost care, in. a room containing their own 
stock, and the temperature of which was regulated by a thermo- 
meter day and night, so.as to secure their gradual and simulta- 
neous maturation, a point by the way, of great importance, and 
one of which we can never be certain of attaining, if we de- 
pend upon the heat of the atmosphere which often varies 30 
deyress in the course of twenty-four hours. ‘They wefe put to 
hatch on the 20th of April, and they all came out on the 27th 
and 2sth of that month, just as “the white mulberry leaves were 
beginning to burst. On the»48th of May, Messrs. T. brought 
them to the house I had preparedn the vicinity of Philadelphia 
for their reception, and they were placed on the shelves.of the 
frames they were destined to occupy. One of these frames'was 
ten feet, another fifteen feet long, and both foor feet wide: a 
third frame consisted of seven shelves, each three feet four in- 
ches square, and when the worms were full grown, they filled 
the whole ef both sets of frames, the distance between the 
worms not being more than two inches. It might form a pro- 
blem to calculate their number. When -full grown they were 
about one incl, and one inch and a quarter long, and of the 
diameter of a stout quill. During eighteen days of the time of 
their feeding, the nights and mornings were so cold as to require 
the use of artificial heat, and during the whole of two cold rainy 
days, a little fire was kept up in a sheet iron stéve, to prevent 
the worms being chilled, the checking of their feeding, and con- 
sequent useless increase of the duration of their existence. The 
worms had thus every possible chance of success. ‘They com- 
menced the formation of their cocoons On the Ist of June, and 
by the 8th, all who spun their silky tombs, had finished them. 
The colour of these was brimstone, and their size’ so small that 
twelve hundred were required to weigh a pound of twelve ofinces, 
The worms gave infinitely more trouble in attending them than 
the European species, for when they had attained their full ma- 
turity, and shewed by their transparent yellow colour thatythey 
had filled their silk vessels with the material lor the formation of 
that article, instead of mounting the branches carefully . placed 
along the frames, vast numbers laid down and evinced no diss 
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position to spin, Being determined to go through with the 
experiments, [ hired little boys to pick them up, and place them 
on the bushes, and thus induced many thousands to form co- 
coons, which, like as many more, would otherwise have died. 
The size of the cocoons was moreover very ditninitive, as may be 
judged, when it is known that instead of 1200 being required 
to weigh a pound, 150, 208, 200, 340, 267, 271, 195, 306, 490, 
to 600 cocoons of European and American fed worms balanced 
that weight.* ‘The Chinese cocoons were further objectionable 
in being very deficient in compactness, and when an attempt to 
wind them off was made, the fibres broke after every third or 
fourth turn of the reel, thas causing a Joss of time, much trou- 
ble, and disappointment to the operator, which are incompatible 
with either profit or pleasure. The tofling wages paid to a 
Chinese. workman, if employed by the day, or conténtment on 
the part of the operative with a smail reward for lis labour, may 
compensate for these defects, but it is clear, that even with the 
low wages of an European workman, the Chinese worms will 
never be substituted for the common kinds. he price of free 
labour, or thé valuc of that of slives in the United States, are 
totally incompatible withthe qufture of these worms. 

With the view of ascertaining the result of attention to the 
Chinese worms, by othérs, [sent some thousands of the eggs to 
two experienced silk culturists im the South, on whose attention 
and accuracy J could depend; and from them L learnt, Ist, that 
the worm w eighed twelve grains and a half, when ready to spin, 
and 2d, the cocgon nine grains when finished. 3d, that they 
lived twenty-eight days; 4th, that the moth or butterfly came 
out in seven days; 5th, that the worm was hatched in seven 
days after; Oth, that they produced three crops. The first 
hatching was on the 13th of April; the second, on the’7th of 
June; the third, on the 17th of July. 7th, a quarter of a pound 
of the eocoons (1720 grains) yielded three hundised and two 
grains of silk. 

My own stock, but in the hands of the person who had charge 
of my worms, also produced three crops of cocoons, and the 
moth from the last, laid eggs, which hatched, but the cold wea- 
ther; (the man not using artificial heat) prevented the worms 
from finishing their course. The apparatus for feeding silk- 
worms, makes all the difference between a labour and an amuse- 
ment, and I therefore think it useful to state that two of the long 
frames mentioned above, were filled in with common house laths, 
or thin pine slats, nailed on: one of them having longer legs 
than the other, stood upon the frame of the latter. The third 
apparatns was upon the plan (but larger) of that described by 
Mr. Swayne in the 7th vol. of the Trans. Society of Arts, Lond. 


* Silk Manual published by Congress, Chap. 13. 
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and figured in the 5th chapter of the Silk Manual. It answer- 
ed admirably, but as 1 had mine very neatly made and filled 
in by the tasteful basket-workers of Philadelphia county, it 
was more expensive than the others. It has, however, the 
merit of holding a vasi many worms, of facilitating attention to 
them, and taking up little room, and will last a life time. It 
cost nine dollars. 

The paper that led me to the experiment with the Chinese 
woris, was the following: “ Superivrity of Chinese Silkworms, 
By certain experiments made by the Pro. Giovanni Lavini on 
one huudred and fifty grains of the seed of silkworms of China, 
he found that ten thousand eggs weighed one hundred and fifty 
graius: 2d, that as well, when just come to life, as in the first 
and second stages, the worms refused the leaves of the tartaric 
and papariferous mulberry, and died from starvation; 3d, that 
notwithstanding by these experiments so great a quantity was 
lost, he obtained twenty-eight pounds of cocoons, white and 
compact; 4th, that two hundfed andten cocoons formed a 
pound in Piedmontese weight of eleven ounces to the pound, 
while of the cocoons of the common silkworm there were not 
required more than 96, 100, and 104. [!!!] From the other 
one hundred and fifty grains of seed in Turin, the qu@ftity 
obtained was ten pounds of cocoons, and these spotted, incom- 
pact, but white; it is thought, in the absence of the master, the 
worms had been fed with damp leaves. 

“It results from these experiments, that notwithstanding all 
disadvantages, the Chinese worms are a desirable object of cul- 
tivation; that although their cocoons do not reach half the 
weight of common silkworm cocoons, yet that their quantity 
and value are far superior: the care they require is the same, 
and the consumption of leaves nearly equal.” 1 conclude by ob- 
serving, that the skein of silk reeled from the Chinese silkworms, 
reared by my southern friends, is superlatively fine, and attract- 
ed the attention of an English silk manufacturer, to whom I 
shewed it, along with avother skein from the cocoons of Genoese 
silkworms: but it was reeled with great waste. 

Accept my respects, 
James Meas. 
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Drains. 


Arr. LXXXII.—Drains ; by the Editor. 


[FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER. } 


Drains used in Agriculture may be divided into two kinds, 
open and covered. They should be of a-size and depth propor- 
tioned to the extent of the tract which it is wished to drain, and 
the probable quantity of water for which they are designed to be 
channels. They should, generally, be carried through the lowest 
and wettest part of the soil. It is a rule in making drains, to 
begin at the lowest place, and work upwards, by which means the 
water will pass from the workmen, and point out the level. The 
mud and other materials, which are dug out of a ditch or drain, 
should not be suffered to lie in heaps by the side of the ditch, but 
should be spread as equally as possible over the surface of the 
drained land. In some cases, it will be expedient to transport 
the earth taken from ditches to the farm-yard or the hog-pen, 
to form a part of that layer, which good farmers generally 
spread over those places, toimbibe liquid manure, or, make into 
compost. In many instances, it is asserted, that the earth dug 
out @f ditches, is worth enough for manure, to pay the expense 
of digging the ditches, 

Open drains often answer the purpose not only of conveying 
off superfluous water, but serve for inclosing fields. But they 
make a hazardous and inconvenient fence without the addition 
of a bank, hedge, or railing. The Farmer’s Assistant says, 
* When a ditch is made fora fence, it ought to be four feet 
wide at the top, one or less at the bottom, and about two aud 
a half feet deep; with the earth all thrown out on one side, and 
banked up as hwyh as possible.” Sir John Sinclair states, that 
* it is a general rule, regarding open drains, with a view of giv- 
ing sufficient slope and stability to their sides, that the width at 
top should be three times as much as that which is necessary at 
the bottom; and, in the case of peat mosses, or soft soils, it 
should be such as to allow the water to rin off without stagna- 
tio, but not with so rapid a motion as to injure the bottom.” 

The American editor of Sir John Sinclair’s Cede of Agri- 
culture observes, that “ The most expeditious, effectual, and 
economical mode of making a drain would undoubtedly be, to 
use oxen, and a scraper, or ox-shovel, as it is sometimes called, 
an instrument weil Known in this country in the making of roads. 
In some eases, this mode might not answer, as i very miry. 
grounds, ard Jands just cleared of timber. But where lands are 
very miry, if the process is begun at the outlet of the water — 
and there, indeed, it ought always to be begun—the next adjoin- 
ing portion will, generally, be made so dry as to allow being 
trodden upon in a proper season; and in this way a drain may 
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by degrees be carried on towards the centre. In nineteen cases 
out of twenty, drains may probably be effected in this mode. 
Where the ground will admit of it, two men and a boy, and 
two yoke of oxen, will accomplish more business of this sort in 
a day, than half a dozen men in the same titae, with only spades 
and shovels. Whenever the labour of cattle can be substituted 
in this country for human labour, policy requires it to be done. 
The surface of wet and miry land is usually full of inequalities; 
if a scraper is employed in draining them, the earth taken 
from the drain is easily landed in any hollow spot which 
needs be filled; and if there are no such hollows, or they 
have already been filled, the earth may be spread over the 
surface in such a manner as to do the most good. If the 
earth is not wanted for other purposes, it is recommended to 
drop and spread it, if practicable, in such a manner as to leave 
the general surface of the land sloping towards the drain, that 
the water may the more readily incline towards it, and pass off. 
At some distance below the surface, in peat grounds, there is 
usually found a hard stratuin of earth, called, in the common lan- 
guage of our farmers, hard pan. The hard pan, if ploughed 
into, scraped out, and spread on the surface, wouid greatly im- 
prove the texture of such#oils. This furnishes another argu- 
ment in favour of using a seraper in drainivg, for im no other 
way can the upper earth, taken out of the drains, be so cheaply 
removed, and put on the adjoining; nor in any other way can 
the hard pan be so easily broken up and carried off; nor in any 
other way, oftentimes, can suitable earth be so well obtained, for 
the purpose of spreading it over the surface with a view to im- 
prove the texture of the soil. If the object be to pile the earth 
from the drains into heaps, with a view to composts, this purpose 
is completely accomplished by means ofthe scraper.” 

To make a covered drain, dig a chafinel between thirty and 
thirty-six inches wide at the top, and six inches, or the breadth 
of a spade, at the bottom, and three feet deep, giving it just de- 
scent enough to make the water run briskly. Fill it balf full or 
more of small stones, *thrown in at random, and cover them with 
a layer of straw, leaves, or the small branches of trees with the 
leaves on them; then fill it up to a level with the surface, with 
the earth that was thrown out. 

in forming sma!l drains, chiefly for retentive soils, the com- 
mon plough may be used. A mode described in Young’s Annals 
of Agriculture, from very ample practice, is this: he says, when 
he has marked the drains in a field, usually a rod asunder, he_ 
draws two furrows with a common plough, leaving a balk be- 
twixt them, about fifteen inches wide; then, with a strong, dou- 
ble-breasted plough, made on purpose, he splits that balk, and 
leaves a clean furrow fourteen or fifteen inches below the sur- 
face; but where the depth of soil requires it, by a second plough- 
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ing he sinks it to eighteen or twenty inches ; it is then ready for 
the land-ditching spade, with which he digs, fifteen inches deep, 
a drain as narrow as possible. But the method followed by some 
farmers, who do not possess ploughs made on purpose for ihe 
work, is this: with the common plough, drawn by four or five 
horses, and usually stirring about four or five inches deep, they 
turn a double furrow, throw ing the earth or each side, and leav- 
ing a balk in the middle. This balk they raise by a second bout, 
in the same manner; they then go in the open furrow twice, 
with the common double-breast plough, getting what depth they 
ean. After this, they shovel out all the loose mould and imequa- 
lities to the breadth of about a foot; and thus having gained a 
clear, open furrow, the depth varying according to the soil and 
ploughs, but usually about eight or nine inches, they dig one spit 
with a draining spade sixteen inches deep, thus gaining in the 
whole twenty-four or tweuty-six inches. But as this depth is 
seldom sufficient, when necessary, they throw out another, or 
even two other spits, which makes the whole depth from thirty 
to forty inches. —Loudon. 

Turf-covered drains may be made as follows: turn up a deep 
furrow with a strong plough, clear the sod from the earth thus 
turned up, re ‘duce it to about three inehes in thickness, and then 
place it in the furrow from whenée it was taken. The grassy 
side being placed uppermost, there is a hollow beneath, suffi- 
cient to discharge a considerable quantity of surface water, 
which readily sinks into it. This mode of draining is used on 
the sheep farms of the Cheviot Hills in England, and is recom- 
meuded by Sir John Sinclair. It would net answer, however, 
in lauds exposed to the tread of heavy cattle, as they would be 
apt to push their feet through a covering of turf of no more than 
three or four inches. Perhaps, in a few years, the verdure would 
thicken, and the sward strengthen over drains of this kind, so 
that there would be nothing to apprehend from the tread of the 
heaviest animals. 

Cultivation of drained land.—It is well known that swamps, 
mashes, and other low lands are commonly places of deposit for 
the lighter and more fertile ‘parts of the soil, washed from the 
neighbouring Ills. Many marshes are, in fact, intervale land, 
naturally too wet for profitable cultivation. Wet lands, which 
receive the wash of higher grounds of a tolerable quality, may be 
expected to be worth considerable expense in draining. A bog, 
however, on the top of a hill, not overlooked by high ground, we 
should suspect of barrenness, and would not be at great expense 
in draining it, without examining and analyzing the soil in vari- 
ous parts, and becoming satisfied of its fertility. But a drained 
marsh, which can be flooded at the will of its owner, by means 
of « dam at its outle:, with water which has washed the neigh- 
houring uplands, may be considered as inexhaustible, and, per- 
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haps, had better be appropriated to the raising of hemp. That 
plant exhausts the soil very much, and it would, therefore, be 
good ecouomy to raise it where the land can be sinmaited without 
manure from the farm yard, &e. If the land is rich, not very 
dry, or water can be set back in the duvches, in a dry time, to 
within three or four feet of the surface, it will be quite an object 
to introduce fowl meadow, (Agrostis stricta.) 

It is often advisable to let dr: ained lands he over one summer 
to fermentand rot, befor@any aitempt to cultivate them, Flood- 
ing thes, complete tyin the winter, and drawing the water quite 
off rather late in the spring, will likewise assist in rotting the 
sod. 





Ant. LXXXIII.—Cultivation of the Hore-radish; by Jens 
Peter Peterson. 


[FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | 


“In the autumn, when the roots are taken out of the ground, 
select all the small side roots from nine to twelve inches in length, 
and as thick asa quill, or thereabouts; tie them in bunches, and 
preserve them in a place protected from a frost, during the win- 
ter. The planting is commenced in the beginning or middle of 
April. In dry weather, divide the ground into beds four feet 
wide (some make them only three feet wide.) The beds are with me 
raised a little with the mould out of the alleys, so that they are 
about a couple of inches higher in the middle than on the sides 
next the alleys. With a woollen cloth rub off all the lateral 
fibres from the roots above described, and also pare off each ex- 
tremity, so that the wounds may be fresh ; then plant them, by in- 
serting them horizontally into the sides of the elevated beds, about 
a foot apart, and in a quincuncial manner, sothat the bottom part 
of the roots is about six or seven inches below the surface, aud 
the top, or crown end of t::e root, stands a little out of the side 
of the bed, remembering that the roots are to be inclined a little, 
so that their lower extremety is rather deeper than their upper. 
In the latter end of June, or some time in July, cut off with a 
sharp knife all the lateral fibres of each root, which is done b 
placing the foot on the lower extremity, and carefully lifting the 
root out of the ground as far as may be necessary. This ope- 
ration is performed two or three times every summer. When 
the operation is over, replace the roots as before, aud cover thena 
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with mould. The roots or fibres which are left at the end of the 
main root, and not disturbed (for the operation must be done 
carefully,) are sufficient to nourish the plant. In the third year 
the roots have attained their full size. Laying the roots horizon- 
tally has this advantage, that they are easily taken out of the 
ground without breaking; while cutting off the side roots makes 
the main root grow straight and thick. It is advisable to plant 
a bedevery year. To keep the ground clear of weeds need not 
be mentioned.” 





Art. LXXXIV.—Calves. 


[FROM THE GENESEE FARMER. ] 


There is no part of the live stoek upon a farm that requires more 
care through the months of November and December than calves. 
We do not believe it a matter of economy to allow stockwof any des- 
cription to become poor at any time, but if one part suffers more by 
it than others, at any particular time, we believe it is when calves are 
allowed to become poor the first fall and winter. The condition 
in which a youag creature is kept the first year, has a wonderful 
effect upon its future shape and size. Unless there is some pains 
taken to learn young calves toeat meal or grain before the weather 
becomes cold, they appear to lose their appetite for food; and it 
will be found much more difficult to effect it than when com- 
menced in time, and while they are in flesh and spirits. By pla- 
cing a small trough in the field where calves ore pastured, and 
supplying them with salt and meal, boiled potatoes or pumkins 
alternately, they soon become fond of such extra food, even while 
— is yet fresh and plenty; and by increasing the quantity as 
the frost destroys the nutriment of the pastures, they may be 
kept through the first winter with less risk and trouble than when 
they are allowed to become poor in autumn. For a general rule, 
young cattle, that were kept in high flesh the first winter, will be 
as fit for market at three year’s old, as they will at four, where 
they were stinted in their growth the first winter by starvation. 











PART IIL. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Mississippi Tomatoes.— Buffaloe, Sept. 10, 1832 —Sir,—Being much pleas- 
ed with your valuable paper, | tender to you for acceptance a few seed of the 
Mississippi Tomatoes. They are found bordering on tie Mississippi swamp, 
spreading an unusual length, forming a beautiful vine, ornamental; and the 
seed growing in clusters resembling grapes. 

With sincere wishes for the success of your efforts in favour of Southern 
Agriculture, I remain, your obedient servant. 


W. HAILE. 


We beg that Mr. Haile will accept of our thanks for the seed sent. We 
will give them a trial next summer, and repost our success. In the mean time 
it would be gratifying to us to receive from him a further account of this vege- 
table. —Ed. So. Agr. 


Grapes.—David Thomas, in the Genesee Farmer, after stating that he had 
grapes on the trellis, and on the ground, and did not discover any difference, 
both being exempt from the rot this year (1832)—observes, ‘‘ Thou mayst re- 
collect that my grapes on the trellis were mach damaged last season, at the 
height of one foot or mo e, while those near the ground, on the same vines 
were geueraily free trom mildew.” 


Vegetailes.—In the early part of the reign of Henry VILE. not a cabbage, 
turnip, o: other cdib'e root grew in tngland. ‘lwo or three centuries before, 
certainly, the monasteries had gardens with a variety of vegetables; but near- 
ly allthe gardens of the laity were destroyed in the wars between the houses 
of York and Lancaster. Harrison speaks of wheaten bread as being chiefly 
used by the gentry for their own tables; aud adds, that the artificer and la- 
bourer are “ drivento content themselves with horse corne, beanes. peason, 
oats, tares and lentiles.”” There is no doubt that the average duration of hu- 
man life was at that period not one half as long as at the present day. The 
constaut use of salied meat, wiih little or no vegetable addition, doubtless con- 
tribvted to the shortening of life, to say nothing of the large numbers con- 
stautly swept away by pestilence and famine. ‘Till lemon juice was used as 
a remedy for seurvy an:onyst our seamen, who also are compelled to eat salted 
meat wiihout green vevetables, the destruction of life in the navy was some- 
thing incredible. Admiral Hosier buried his ship’s companies twice dur- 
ing a West-lidian voyage, in 1726, partly from the unhealthiness of the Span- 
ish coast, but’ chiefly from the ravages of scurvy. Bad food and want of 
cleanliness swept away the people of the middle ages, by ravages upon their 
health, that the limited medical skill of those days could never resist. Mat- 
thew Paris, a historian of that period, states that there were in his time twenty 
or ed hospitals for lepers in Europe.—>Working Man’s Companion, No. 
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Durable Fence.—Deacon Winslow Marston, has on his farm a kind of fence 
which for durability and beauty can hardly be exceeded. On each -ide of the 
road adjacent his dwelling, are rows of large button-wood trees, set ten or 
twelve feet asunder. [Lito these. when young, cedar rails were inse:ted as 
into commou posts. As the trees inereased in size, the wood formed closely 
round the ends of. the rails and firmly secured them in their places. We have 
no wivere else seen this experiment tried on so large a scale. It is certainly 
a durable and cheap fence, because it will require no repairs at least for one 
generation, aud is moreover coustantly increasing in value. Were our roads 
lined with this kind of fence. it would add not a little to the beauty of the 
country, and the comfort of the traveller.— Barnstable Jour. 


Mill:.—An easy method of removing.tic taste of garlic, or of turnips, from 
milk, and thus preventing it ia butier.—As tie dairy is found of mach in:por- 
tote agricultural interest of this country, the following is offered to th pub- 
lic through the medium of your miscellany. ‘The obbject of the present essay, 
is to avoid an inconvenience to which our dairy is subjected, and to convert It 
into an advantage. ‘i'he following plan is recommended, as a metiod of re- 
moving the garlic taste from milk, and p:oducing sweet goed butter, in place 
of thet which is generally considered so disag:eeable. 

Wh wo tue milk is new from the cow, put one quart of boiling wate: into 
every gallon of milk; stir it through and put the whole into broad shallow 
dishes, so that it will not be above two inches deep. Let these dishe~ be plac- 
ed on au open sheli, that the vapour © ay pass freely and entirely away. 
When the m Ik has stood in this mawuer twelve hours, it may be pu ino the 
churn ali together, or only the cream, as may be mo t agreeable tu the taste 
or practice of the operator. Milk from cows that have pa-tured on garlic, 
wien managed in this way, will be quite sweet. The plan here proposed ts 
founded on analogous experience. 

"The feeding of cows on turnips communicates a disagreeable odo: end 1. ste 
to the milk ond butter; but in many parts of Britain they make excelien! butter 
fiom turnip-fed cows, by a plan similar to the foregoing. ‘The bad taste of the 
turnip consists in some volatile substance which is evaporatedby tiie hoi water. 
Garlic is mach of the same nature, bat probably more volatile. Biscuit, baked 
from garlicky flour, has no taste of garlic; but soft bread or pudding of the 
same flour, :eiatns it strongly, having both experieuced an impeifect evapo- 
ration.— Monthly Mag. 


Transplanting Trees.— As the season has arrived fortransplanting young trees, 
a few remarks way not be amiss. First, in taking up trees, be careful not to 
injure the roots mure than is necessary ‘Tvees, after taken out of the ground, 
should not remain with their roots exposed to the sun and air. If they are to 
be carried to a distance, the roots should be dipped in a puddle made of strong 
Joam and manue mixed, after which they may be allowed to remaim in the 
air a short time, then packed in moss and well secured with mats, when they 
may be kept out of ground weeks without injary. 

In setting trees, care should be t:t:en that the hole is dug of sufficient size to 
receive the roots without voiing thm; and where the soil is hard, a larger 
hole is necessary than in loose, rich soils. When the tree is placed in the hole 
which has been prepared, it should be but very little deeper than 11 was previ- 
ous to being taken up. The iirst dirt thrown apon the soots should be fine, 
strong mould, but no manure should be added. Aiter a sufficient quantity of 
soil bas been thrown upon the roots to eover them, a suificient quantity of wa- 
ter should be added to render a thick puddle. in which the tree should be 
shaken until it has completely filled all tie interstices between the roots. after 
which the ground shouid be left until-sufficiently dry to fill the hole. wheu it 
may be troddea down so as to confine the tree in its proper position. VW here 
trees are to be set upon ciay soils, which ae impervious to water, they shuuld 
be placed = the 'op of the ground, and a mound of earti thrown upon 
them, for if set in holes, they will be injured by water standing upon the 
roots.— Gen. Far. 
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straw, 45; urine, 46; dung, of fowls, 47; nigit soil, 48; leaves and 
straw for, mode of collecting, and quantity to be obtained per day, 
121; cart for, description of, ib; value of, 122; fermenting of, ob- 
servations on, 202; fresh manure recommended, 203; preferable 
to old, ib.; compost, 204; wood ashes, 21/4 ; lime, 205; gypsum, 206, 
267 ; salt, 207; green crops, and straw compared, 262; compost, 269 ; 
collecting and making of, by Dr. Ravenel, 270; salt-mud, 290; 
application of, 295; preparation of, 297; collecting of in pens, ib.; 
improper location of pens for, ib.; compost, making of, 295; saline, 
remarks on, 305; do not protect vegetables from the effects of cold, 
306; collecting materials for. 309, 310, 389; straw, 311; collect- 
ing and making into compost, 313; sources of, 314; carting out, 
315; great waste of, 389; yards for, construction of, 3389; top soil 
of woodlands, 429; alluvion, 431; burnt clay, excellent for a gar- 
den, and peach trees, 432; straw, 445; kinds proper for cotton, 472; 
cow -pen, sheep’s dung, stable, fowl dung, ib.; -wamp mud benefi- 
cial to cotton, ib.; experiment with, 521; cotton-seed used as ma- 
nure to cotton, experiment on, 472; plaster of Paris, 473; shell- 
marl, 485; salt, 503; farm yard, on the economical management 
of, 549; unfermented preferable to fermented, 550; loses much 
by evapvration, ib,; middenstead, construction of, 551; collecting 
of, observations on WawUdenewels cbaees nodes cece be dene 636 
” on the collecting of, by Dr. H. Ravenel, oces cb cccece ses }21 
Manure-tanks, uses and constraction of je onan cavhowune 389 
Marsh, salt, various uses to which it may be applied, by the Editor, 234; 
making excellent manure, 235; 1s valuable as food tor horses and 
cattle, 235; quantity to be cut by each hand, 257; good butter made 
from cows ted on, 238; should be cut and cured for winter use, 239 
Mathews, J. R., copy of a correspondence between, and Ur. 8. L. Mit- 
chel, be dae he aie + MAB eae ae amr aeee eae ae 17 
Mead, R. K. on the improvement of worn out !ands, sé 208, 263, 398 
Mead, James, experiments by. with Chinese silkworms,  .....2-. 654 
Melon, winter, accownt and description of, by the Editor, ais sain 123 
” jarge, 445; Venetian, account of O00 000 Coscecsesens cece 501 
Milk, management of, for making butter, 159; house, construction of, ib.; 
churning of, 160; powder, making and uses of, 616; removing the 
tatse of garlic or turnips from, 664, 484; nature and properties of, 
439; cream obtained from, at various mijking. 440; trom different 
qualities of, 1.1; observations on, 440, 480; of new caived cows 
should be kept separate, Coer atest e sees se eereesrre 424 
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Mimosa nae. remarkable specimen of sees cece ceesecccscece 222 
Mitchel, Dr. S. L. copy of a correspondence between, and J. R. Ma- 
thew, Se. en evoosoccece O0cccce ceseccccccce TIT re 17 
Moth, bee, method of destroying, or preventing its ravages, by James 
‘hatcher, 595 ; description of awae be cetends oes dads an 5 
Mud, salt, appiication of, to slip potatoes, 290; quantity: to be applied to 
cotton, 296; management of =... cecccccdccccccccceces 
” fresh, highly beneficial to rice-fields dsaitiduaitiine seevedeeus 577 
Mulberry tree, white, rearing of, 210; soil, proper for,211; grafting, advan- 
tages of, ib.; praned, prodace leaves earlier, 380; observations on 


the gathering the leaves of, PrreTT? TYTTTTETTT TTT 
Mushroons, culture of, 387 ; spawn, ib.; gathering of, 388; easy mode of 
ascertaing when good, occereccoccccesece se cceccccees 44 
Mustard plants prevent the depredations of the cut-worm = seeeeess 2B 
N. 


Negroes, on the management of, by a Practical Planter, 181 ; rules for the 
government of, by H. 8. Evans, 231; employment of, after the 
crop is laid by, 638 ; children, care taken of, cc cvessocees 639 
Notices, Horticultural, (see horticultural notices. ) 


O. 
Oats, extraordinary, 502; sowing of, for pasturing bogs, by A Highlan- 
kn «: .cedinceindedé-ni-encsoaaeen onown nollie eccenaguces 580 
Observer, An, queries by, to Rice Planters, +onneeénacamadves 540 
Oil, sun-flower, unsuccessful experiment to obtain, 55; cause of, ib.; good, 
properties of, O00 cs comes ceescoccccsescccces sn Bees 
”’ Castor, information relative to, requested, 194; improvement in the 
process of making ‘ WITTELTITT TITEL TT Terre 
Onions, profitable bed of, 168; store to prevent the germinating of, 446; 
great length of time grown in one place ceeccaccecs ee cees 


Opium, remarks on, 349; on the culture of, in the Southern States, 

Owls, Norway, account iy enh ekiin tin atiahine aanalnieee 

Oxen, on the employment of, as substitutes for horses, ‘by John Couper, 
* 286; may be employed in ploughing cotton, ib.; crops to be grown 
for feeding, 287 ; plan of stall-feeding, 288; house for, ib.; advanta- 
ges to be derived from, 289; training of $3+6atet ethane 648 


ass 


P. 

Palm of Chili, account of, 334; wax, account of, 448; curious, account of. 615 
Pampas of South America, vegetation of, oncece cece a 446 
Parishes of St. John’s, Berkley, and St Stephen’s—soils, nature of, 470; 

crops, cultivated in, ib.; rotation of, ....... C60 cosces ceed 471 
Parker, Thomas, on the culture of clover, 337 ; wheat, e6eveccsa 461 
Payta, cotton, account of, baeb ceamne 5 cee cenebes 00000NCbe 501 
Paxton, Joseph, ou the management of plants i in ) rooms, PTT ery 494 
Peach, pits, gathering and planting. 322 ; trees, preserving from the borer, 392 
Pears and Apples, keeping during winter, aseneece aheb ocapcese 646 


trees, experiment on the removal of the rough, hardened, epidermis 
from the trunk of, 38; beneficial effect of inserting young grafts on 
old limbs of, 39; removal, effects of in. inducing fertility, 146; 
training of, 147, 148 ; and a»ple, management of, occecee 
Peas, cow, should be sown broadcast among corn, 101; protects the soil, 
does not interfere with the crop, and furnishes excellent food for 
hogs, 101; planting of, 166; curing for fodder, ib.; sowing, manur- 
ing and product of, PITPTTTETITTTITirr reir 
Peas, garden, not protected by saline manures, 306 ; experiment with, ib.; 
manuring with salt-mud, effect of, seer eecsevaeeseeseres 
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PAGE 
Pelargonium, large seedling, account of, inital mealies 233 
Pens, cattle, improper location of, 297 ; construction of, 308, 312 ; litter- 

ing of, 308; management of, 312; for sheep and hogs, manage- 
_ ment of, Sees cerecescvcescccs cece sccssce**feceees 
Perrine, Henry, account of rearing poultry in Mexico, by covees 
Pharo, Timothy, on ap improvement in making castor oil, wand 
Philips, John M. rules by, for housing and preserving potatoes, .* 
Pigs, management of, 
Pineville, account of, 
Pith, use of in trees, TIttiTtTiT TTT Tir re 
Plan', humble, (mimosa pudica) remarkable specimen of, coeees 
Plants, food of, 139; atmospheric air, effect of, on, 141; some species can- 
not thrive in crowded cities 142; benefit of vapour to 143; Hy- 
brids sterility of 335; to protect from insects 381; from frost 132; 
nature of ear hs with reference to the growth of 392 ; foreign intro- 
duction of recommended, 453; management of, in rooms, 494; 
causes of decay ib.; soil proper for 495; ornamental, management 
of 515; reviving of 613; green-house, management of ee 642 
Planter, A Practical, on the more general use of the plough on the sea- 
board 67 ; observations by, on the management of negroes, 181 
Siecessful, memoirs of = 2.6.2... 00. cee cccees 24, 83, 132, 300 
A Small, remarks on the Life of E. Whitney, by ébisiieae 08 526 
Planting, on, 88, 137, 195, 317, 370; successful Cdbond ccce snes 501 
Plough, the more gener. | use of, recommended 67 ; iron, account uf 
Ploaoghing deep, necessity of 101, remarks on 326; advantages of 326; 
and hoeing. uiility of performing often 502, 615 ; reason for ' 
Ploughing and ditching, horizontal, (see horizontal ploughing. ) 
Poison, common salt a remedy for 
” root, (see Aisculus pavia. ) 
Poppy, oriental, propagation fiom pieces of roots cece cocccs cose 
Pork, curing of bn 6 660 Caen kbbebe 0 6b code 606bb 2 Foes 00 006 ot 
Posts, to inerease the durability of cc ccccccccece cece db ceseccee 
Potatoes, sweet, on the caltare of. by A Subscriber of Georgia. 13; by a 
Plain Farmer, 119; by Fxotic, 241 ; manuring and planting 13, 120, 
524, 526 ; sprouts from, planting of 13; sheep or cattle may be turn- 
ed into the fields of, in October to eat off the leaves and vines, 15; 
harvesting of 14, 524° 587; preservation of 14,242, 587; product 
of 14, 524, 526; experiment in growing and preserving 241, 5601, 
525; ‘rom slips or vines, experiment in growing of, by A Subscri- 
ber, 290; salt-mad as a manure for ib.; preserving 36) ; rules for 
465 ; culture of 524, 525; whole, yield earlier vines than cut, and 
are preferred for planting ©24; rovts kept we!l in the field, 524: 
slips, culture of, ib.; product of, 525; difference in the product of 
different varieties 0 CO ce Ce cece cecccccc cece Mecececcoes 
Irish, observations and experiments on. by @ in_a corner, 125; by 
T. A. Knight, 650; time of planting 127; are not injured by hav- 
ing their tops killed, 127; experiment ov 125; manures used for, 
result of 130; sprouted, do not answer for seed 167; keeping of 
283; directions for boiling 335; experiment on the culture of, by 
Young Farmer, 519; growing of, in cellars 559; no crop so ceciain, 
650; more waolesome than wheat as food for the labouring classes, 
651; raising varieties from seed, process of 652; great product of ib.; 
value of, for feeding hogs, cattle, &c. 653; from France, notice of 5®5 
Hook, account of —.cccccccsccccccccccccccccscccccsces - Se 
” Cellar, constraction of Nave eee dese + counaeenen 241, 36!, 465 
Poultry, yard {6°, proper location and construction of 332; house, con- 
struction of ib.; carious mode of rearing in Mexico ceecece 648 
Powder, iitk, neking and use of oe ccc ceseeteccccccvcces soce 616 
Prangos, lay-plant, valuable properties of cn we ceeeseeceseesss 447 
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PAGE 
Premium offered by the Horticultural Society of Charleston, for best trea- 
tise on gardening, PrPrrrererrerrr Tritt rire rt iret tT 613 
Pry, Paul, on the difference of cabbages grown in the field and garden, 
and query by, relative to grouud-nuts ee cccbocccceeecees 
” Query by, relative to tanning buckskin, 253; on manuring garden 
peas with salt-mud, eeeeeeeeeeereeeeeee ee eeeeeraeeee eeer 
Q. 
Quinoa, accounts of its growth at Baltimore 74; product of ib.; culture of 
156 ; mode of getting out 158 ; uses of ib.; nutice eof by An Exotic 626 
Queries, rejative to sugar mills, by A Subscriber, inotheateonte : 
” relative to managing sows—rearing hogs—planting ground-nuts— 
raising strawberries—proper time of planting cotton—best rotation 
ate a inte land, by cow peas and manure for cotton, by 
YOR  ecébcoces Sboeeses bee ebace bsccdbeabedce coaeeees 
” relative to thefailure of an experimet in the culture of rice, by A 
Rice Planter, 130; manuring cotton, 193 ; castor oil plant, 194: re- 
lative to taning of buckskin 253; to Rice Planters occccee 540 


86 


Q in a corner, on the culture of Irish potatoes ob ab du benintes 125 
Q. LE. D. on the proper time of applying the long-water to rice, 403; an- 
swers by, to the queries of An Observer, égeeenpaue? 577, 629 
R. 
R. A. on the culture of Indian corn YTOTTT TT eed tT 152 
Radishes, large —....4.. b gente Mb wie tdbhcecsnss bacbadthabae eed 335 
Radish, horse, on the cultivation of, by Jens Peter Peterson, onan 661 
Ravenel, Dr. H. on collecting manures cove cvce 9*°9**eccnce ep 121 
Rennet, preparation of e606 66 08 oh0s Od0amn ed boob nebs buns Ee 543 


Report read before St. Andrew’s Agricultural Society, on the manure best 
adapted to cotton, 264; on the relative value of corn and cutton 352 
Revell, John, on the cultivation of the tulip, POTTTE TTT TTT 603 
Rhubarb, account of an experiment to grow, by the Editor, 247; moist land 
recommended for 249 ; management of 248, 251; introduction of, 
strongly recommended, 252 ; used in tarts and conserves, 252, 408; 
highly beneficial in cases of diarrhoea, 252 ; interesting case of 408, 
5d38; forcing and yield of 322: culture of by G. B. Smith, 407; — 
propagation of 408, 499; on the cultivation of, by Edward Bevan, 499 
Rice, query relative to 136; on the joint or last watering of, by Z. 292; 
experiment as to the proper time of giving the joint flow, 293; cul- 
ture of, by Col. J. B. On, 357; by F. D. Quash, 361 ; Col. John 
Bryan, 457, 528; preparation of the land for 357, 362, 457; trench- 
ing 528; sowing 358, 362, 529; flowing 358, 363, 530; hoeing 359, 
363, 531; harvesting 359, 532; preparation of for market 359, 364; 
chaff, value of for manure, 361; proper time for applying the long 
water to, by @. E. D. 403; time of watering determined by the 
roots, 531; great attention to, requisite, 537; water should be let 
off when tight in belly, 532; volunteer, destruction of 630; thick 
planting of, observations on, 634 ; falling down, cause of oe 635 
Rice Planter, query by 136; planters, query proposed to, by An Observer, 540 
” Flour, an excellent food for horses, 236 ; precautions in using 236 
” Fields, banks, forming of eocccee eo cccccccccore oo seccccce 457 
” Fieids, proper size of 458; improved by deposits from river water, 
577 ; flowing of during winter 578; salt as a manure for, observa- 
tions on 579 ; flowing of ib.; grasses in, destruction of, 630; stubble 
on, rotting of, experiment On 632 ; trenching of, ob-ervations on ib.; 
planting of, observations on cece ccescocecesen be coveges 633 
Roach, Nash, on the culture of cotton with the rake and skimmer, 116 
Roots, deseription of the several varieties of 6s odie ecesteccure 34 
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Rose, sweet scented China, successful method of increasing 389; to re- 
tard the blooming of 502; on the culture of, by Rusticus. 607 ; pro- 
pagation of, by layers, 607; by cuttings, 608; by suckers, ib.; by 
grafting, ib.; by seed, 609; pruning of, ib.; destruction of insects 
OB, Ti MTOM cece cews cccececcccceccc ccs case cous 609 
Roudet, Corneille, on the culture of the vine ee ee 97 
Ruta Baga turnips, culture of 71, 180, 280; saving of seed, 180; seed 
raised in Southern States preferable to imported, evccce cs 181 


8. 


S, on the culture of the grape vine and fruit trees, occcceecccees 177 
8, of Georgia, sketch of the Life of Li Whitney, by neencniae 86 393 
Sage, tea of, strongly recommended for disorders of the throat gow 278 
Sayo, account of erences, Feta ARGS, rs WI a 110 
Saisafy, on the culture of cebnde chec.cectescoccamamoccosesesss 71 
Salt, as a manure, ‘effect of 503; Liverpool blown deleterious to buiter, 
160, 221; common, a remedy against poison, Ite ; New-York, 
good for butter, 322; beneficial to peach trees naive «nanan 392 
Sand, beneficial effect of mixing with clay Co cccscvcccceccccce 433 
Sanfoin, notice of , 
Sap. motion of 138 ; constituent parts of peabes opsnqovest cavers 144 
Sassaparilla, new species, account Of cc eseeeeceeeseeecceeeces iil 
School, farm, for the poor, funds bequeathed by John de la Howe, for thie 
carrying into operation of 109; subseriptions for in Boston 277 
Seabrook, Whitemarsh i. reflections by, on the theory and practice of 
Agriculture Ce RAhes Cees COMETS Oa coeRsbee are Eee c#e ree oo 25 
Seeds of fores: trees, parts of 93; account of different kinds ib.; growth of 
137 ;. germenation of experiments on eoedeccpecesswegece 259 
Sheep, rot iu, cause of and cure for 56; marking of without injury to the 
wool 111; management of 162, 386; do best on high and dry land in 
summer, 336 ; of feeding through the winter, ib.; largeaccount of 504 
Shrubbery of Campvere, description of oe cc cc cece ceccceccceess 415 
Silk, vomestic account o 109, 175; can can be advantageously raised in — 
Louisiana. 177 ; observations on by A. Geiger co cccccecers 243 
native, account of 177; simplicity of raising niin ata Gin dks 391 
filature in Massachusetts, account of ec ecvccces coe eveece 168 
worms, management of 272; rooms proper for ib.; care and atten- 
tion requisite in raising of 273; hatching of the eggs 274; food of 
329; gathering leaves for 330; require great cleanliness among ib.; 
montee of 376; fixtures foi to spin on, 377; millers, attention to, 
whilst laying, 378 ; seed. care of 379; quantity produced per ounce 
ib.; diseases of ib ; Chinese experiment with. by J. Meas, 654 ; give 
more trouble and produce les: and worse silk than the European, 
655 ; frames for, desc: iption of pence de coag ec ces cengen 
Sinclair, Robert. on the cultivation of turnips coeveeereens cones 
Slaves, management of 181, 231, 502; foreign interference, injarions ef- 
fects of 562; domestic mismanagement of 564 ; intermediate popula- 
tion. have an injurious effec: 01 617 ; ratio of increase 
Smith, Gideon B on the culture of rhubarb cédeccenceneneanes 
Soils, injury sustained by the removing of green vegetables from 69; 
Earery of sandy, clayey and alinvial. 140; clayey paring and 
urning, andvantaces of 141; benefited by intermixtores, 267; 
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light arable may be too much pulverised, 280; dissertation on the 
mixture of 425, 485; rules for the admixture of, 430; of gardens be- 
nefited by the application of burnt clay 
Spafford, Uo:aiiv Gates, on belis of evergreens as skreens for gardens, 
orchards, &c. 
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Spalding, Thomas, observations on the gama grass and making of wine, 
169 ; on the introduction of cotton, 189; on the construction of su- 


gar mills, 221 ; on several varieties of native grapes cee 
Spider, bite of. treatment and cure Of — ce eeececeereecescccceees 188 
Squash, Cocoa-nut, account of Tt? Tire tii tiie kl 110 
Squashes, winter, raising of PYTTTTITITTIA TTT kT Tri 224 
Stables, proper construction Of — os. ssc eeeceeceeececcecees 491, 546 
Staggers, blind. in hogs and horses, observations on by R. R. Harden, 422 
Stones. peach, planting of PPrererrrrreerrrrirritet ti 10 
Straw, value and management of, for manure, cece ccer cece cece 360 

application of as manure cee eeteeeeeeseeeeseseesaces 443 
Strawberries, preserving cc cccccccccs seweccncec cece coeeee 322 

4 memoire on, by Judge William Johnson, 568; unknown to the 


ancients. 569; soil proper for 571; time of planting 572; prepara- 
tion of beds for 573; sitiing out 573; dressing old beds, 574; care 
of uatil the bearing seasor is over, 575; care necessary after the 


bearing season is over WYTTITITTINIT Titre 576 
Subscriber of Georgia, A, on the culture of the swect potato in reply to 
**@ in acorner,” 13; on the culture of slip potatoes, ocean 
” A, queries by, relative to sugar mills 82; anecdote relative to the 
orig’n of saw gins. rire fitter A467 
Suds, soap, beneficial effects of watering fruit trees with eeinceces 109 
Sugar, brown, mode of chrystalizing 131; trade, extraordinary state of 
235 ; sells for less than wheat cde cccctec coccccenes eum ce 3 
”’ Mills. queries relative to, 82; on the construction of, by T. Spalding 28] 
” from potatoes, manufacture of covedec oe socc apie coc Tbe oc 112 
Surphur in trees, account of a successful experimont in expelling insects 
from, by POrrrrerrrerrrerirrrrreririris, (rr rits. 2 
Summerville, on the culture of asparagus tpt tee ceeeeeweeeeees 20) 


Swine, (see hogs.) 
7. 
Tamarix Gallica, on the employment of, for hedges, by G. W. Tall, M.D. 
15; description and propagation of 16; plashing of ib.; would 
add much to the strength of banks, ib. not injured by salt waier, 17 
Thatcher, James the best method of destroying the bee-moth, or of pre- 


venting its ravages among bees, by cccccceces cescescccs 595 
Thistle. blessed, means of eradicating 624 ; may be usefully employed for 

making manure wc ce ccccce secs ceesmmeses coonececcces 625 

Tomatoes, or love apple, substitute for hops + PPPTETT TELE 390 

” Mississippi. notice Of — wee eee se eecercoe rece seseteces 663 
Townsend, John, on training of cattle, 323: transplanting plants ‘nd ve- 

getables. mode of doing we 6000 6006 000 00 060 60 5000 ceecsces 381 
Tree, Upas, account of 53; pear, beneficial effect of chloride of lime ia 

curing blight of ood obs 000600 crcccns Gb babede sede bese 54 

” Mango, to cause to produce fruit prematurely, YTTITiry sy 279 

” Cypress, magnificent one, described, ce cece cccceccceoes 279 


Trees, fruit, on the means of inducing fertility in 145; ringing 145 ; effect 
of removing 146 ; ringing, bending the branches down 147 ; train- 
ing 148 ; observations on the formamation of fruit «nd wood budson 
146; preserving varieties of 149; canker. causes and cure 165; pre- 
servation of from hares, ib; propagation of, 179; barking the stems, 
good effect of, 223, 335; observations on the culture of, in the Sou- 
thern States. by J. Buel. 244; selection of, 246; to make dwarfs, 
of, 279; expelling insects from. by sulphur, 280; to promote the 
growth of, 336 ; apricot, large and productive, 390; peach, to pre- 
serve from worms, 392; account of a remarkable one, 390; dwarf- 
ing of, 447; to heal the wounds in 560; barking the stems of, be- 
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neficial effeets.of 615 ; soos ‘of 664; cabbage of Lapland, 
account of seoceetceseoetoeseseceses "eee eer eee een eeee 
‘Trees, advantages resulting from the judicious planting of 33; proper 

depth for pleating 39. 40; constituent parts of the body of 88; 
growth of 138 ; forest, different modesof rearing 195; oak, rearing 
trom acorns, 196 ; sowing. 198; management of the young plants, 
199; nursery formation of 201; management of 254 ; propagation 
of, by layers, 255; varieties vehich may be propagated by layers, 
ib.; cuttings of 256 ; yuie preper for taking cuttings, 257; varieties 
raised from cuttings, ib.; g, mode of performing, 253; varie- 
ties which require grafting, 259; stucks proper for grafting on, 
rearing of ib.; transplanting 260; resinous, list of 26]; reproduc- 
tive, | 2452 ; : modes of transplanting, 317, 664 ; number of trees per 
acre; table of 324; rearing from coppice stools, 370; plantations, 
simple and mixed, 372; to heal the wounds in 

‘Tulips, soil, proper for 515; on ‘the cultivation of, by John Revell, 

Tacnips, new varieties, description of 80; Vienna, transparent and white 
glass, account of 193; preserving ‘daring Winter 381; soil, selec- 
tion of 437; manuring 437, 496 ; culture of 438, 496 ; time of sow- 
ing 497 ;. hoeing pete 6 e000 b0ce ces ch gesebe devece 

Tyro, observations and queries, by PITTITITTT TTT tht 


U.& V. 


Vapour, value of, to plants Bebe ccvcecccccccccccsccsecccececes 
Vegetables, mode of ransplanting 38] ; to preserve from degenerating, 
- curiosity 290 ; chrystals in 448; great use in prolonging human 
life, Perry NP rr PPT ETTTTTeTITTT Tt 
Vegetation of the Pampas of South-America, odeege cogs sooweed 
Vetch, notice of soine received from France ee Terry 
Vines, grape, on the cultureof, by Dr. James Davis, Peay Pee 


” dicouragement to the extension of the culture, cause of 1; training on 
high arbours, good etfect of in preventing the rot 3 ; advantages of 
4; vegetables may be grown under 5; pruning of 40, 178 ; cuttings, 
planting of 42, 178 ; cuttings, proper length of 98 ; should be plant- 
ed deep, ib ; imported from France, grow slow and may be trained 
to stakes, ib.; vegetables may be planted between, ib.; Marseilles, 
Seiaciotinn of ib.; culture of in a vineyard, 98; great product of 
165; training of 178; managemeut of ib.; rot. partial remedy for 3, 
178; succeed better when grafied on native stalks than when 
grown from cuttings, ib.; grafting ib.; time of performing, 179 
barking of, good effect of 223 ; blight of, prevented by ringing 335; 
more attention to the introduction of, recommended ae 
’ native, difficulty of propagating 65; strongly recommended, 151 ; 
varieties recommended, 151; bear three distinct crops at the same 
time, 455 ; pruning of PECRCETOTE PES O0 cos eeTe eos egn ant 
Vose, 8. on the culture of the grape see eeeeeee teceeere 
Ulmus, on eggs and poultry 0c8eenge sees cehsasecoobbhccancs 


W. 


Wax, Palm, account of eee ee 

Wheat, on the culture of 69; varieties of 461; time of sowing ee 

Whitney, Eli, sketch of the life of, by 8. 393 ; remarks on, by A Small 
Planter, 0000600 0000s ve cccesccescccccceccccccocoees 

Whitewash, preparation of for fences and rooms seeeeeee 

Willows, absorb moisture,» ++++s++ 

Wine, observations on the making of 171; brandy requisite for 172; sour, 
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